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Special Issue on the University 
and Public Administration: 


An Introductory Note 


By RAUL P. DE GUZMAN 


Special Issue Editor 





HIS ISSUE OF OUR JOURNAL 

is the third devoted to a par- 
ticular topic. Following the success 
of the two previous special issues 
on In-Service Training and Local 
Government, we present a_ series 
on the University as a_ subject 
and source for public administration. 
As an academic unit of the University 
of the Philippines, we are particular- 
ly concerned with the problems and 
role of the State University. ‘But in 
2 broader sense, our subject is the 
university as a general concept, and 
the responsibility of all institutions of 
higher learning for a better know- 
ledge and practice of public admin- 
istration.” 


The system of higher education of 
which universities are a part could be, 
in underdeveloped countries, a chief 
instrument to attain economic and so- 
cial progress. Generally, universities 
have three major responsibilities: (a) 
to provide an opportunity for the de- 


velopment of the inherent capabilities 
and talents of the individual; (b) to 
advance the frontiers of knowledge 
through research; and (c) to render 
service to the community. The educ- 
ation of individuals and research 
work are the traditional concerns of 
the university system. In this connec- 
tion, it should guarantee a broad base 
of general education necessary for 
democratic citizenship; extend quality 
professional and technical training to 
the most capable and promising of 
the nation’s young who would assume 
the leadership tasks of the future; 
and provide the atmosphere and faci- 
lities for investigation of the complex 
and varied problems of the country by 
its faculty and students. 


This special issue opens with a re- 
statement of the programs and goals 
of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. The Institute was established in 
1952 as an integral part of the State 
University to be the center for re- 
search and professional training in 
public administration in this country. 
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An article by President Vicente G. 
Sinco follows explaining what prog- 
rams and functions should be empha- 
sized in the University of the Philip- 
pines. Dr. Onofre D. Corpuz exam- 
ines the relationship between the ad- 
ministration and scholars in a univer- 
sity and provides a basis for evalua- 
tion of that relationship with respect 
to the University of the Philippines. 
Dr. Jose V. Abueva then presents his 
analysis of conditions in the State 
University which promote or obstruct 
the carrying on of research work. 


II 


The ever-expanding sphere of gov- 
ernment activities and the increasing 
complexity of administrative functions 
make an imperative call upon the so- 
cial sciences to assist in promoting 
better understanding of social prob- 
lems and governmental affairs and 
more effective management of the 
government. A recent development in 
the field of the social sciences is the 
emphasis upon the study of human 
behavior and inter-personal relation- 
ships which have become the object 
of both empirical investigation and 
theoretical analysis. This concern 
with human behavior makes necessary 
2n inter-disciplinary approach, for hu- 
man behavior in one field, for exam- 
ple, in the area marked off by the 
boundaries of public administration, 
cannot be clearly separated from that 
marked off by the other disciplines. 
Thus, theory and research in public 
administration have a frame of refer- 


ence common to that of sociology, cul- 
tural anthropology, social psychology, 
and the other social sciences. It is 
therefore appropriate in a special is- 
sue devoted to the relation of the Uni- 
versity to Public Administration to 
ask what contribution each discipline 
can make to our understanding of ad- 
ministrative problems. 


Dr. Fred W. Riggs contributes a 
lengthy article pointing out how scho- 
lars in the other social sciences may 
help the students of government and 
politics in the analysis of problems of 
public administration and in a better 
understanding of public policy and ad- 
ministration. The contributions of the 
fields of law and economics to the 
special interests of administrative 
study are further explained in two 
articles by Dr. Ramon C. Portugal and 
Dr. Amado A. Castro, respectively. 


Frederick S. Tickner, in turn, points 
out the relationship between political 
theory and public administration; he 
analyzes the influence of political 
thought and ideas on the development 
of the administrative system associat- 
ed with it. 


III 


A third function of institutions of 
higher learning mentioned above is to 
provide service to the community. In 
this connection, universities must be 
able to harness the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the faculty, students, and 
citizens to help solve the problems of 
the country. They must be dynamic- 
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ally responsive to meet the immediate 
needs of the community. Thus, uni- 
versities should carry on research 
that supports economic and social de- 
velopment, and extension work such 
as in-service training for government 
employes to enable them to have a 
greater and more immediate impact 
on the community. This function, espe- 
cially for state-supported institutions 
of higher learning, was emphasized in 
a report on the organization and man- 
agement of the University of the Phil- 
ippines by a study team composed of 
Dr. John A. Hannah, Dr. Thomas H. 
Hamilton, and Dr. Floyd W. Reeves of 
Michigan State University and Dr. 


William T. Middlebrook of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Excerpts from 
this report on the different phases of 
the University — academic, financial, 
administrative, and other affairs—are 
contained in the documents section of 
this special issue. 


The Institute seeks inter-disciplin- 
ary and inter-university collaboration 
to understand more fully various as- 
pects of government. It seeks the help 
of specialists in other University de- 
partments and those of other academic 
institutions to investigate problems of 
public administration. Through this 


issue, we hope to contribute to the 
realization of that goal. 
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Program and Goals 
Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


The Institute of Public Administration is an integral unit of the 
University of the Philippines. It was established in 1952 to be a center 
for research, information and professional training in public administra- 
tion. As a unit of the state university, the Institute assumes a unique 
role in that it is intimately concerned with public affairs and govern- 
mental operations. Thus it endeavors to provide services to the govern- 
ment; to organizations of public officials; to individuals desiring to 
prepare themselves for the public service; to scholars in public admin- 
istration and in the social sciences, as well as to others who have an 
interest in better public administration, whatever their specialization 
as scholars or their calling as individuals. The program and goals of 
the Institute may be summed up as follows: 


1) To organize and make available information on Philippine pub- 
lic administration, and to contribute to the advancement of 
the knowledge of public administration in general. 


The complex and varied problems of public affairs demand many 
specialized insights and analytical skills. Staff members of the Institute 
draw upon their varied backgrounds and interests to plan and conduct 
basic investigations of public policy, governmental management and 
organization. In addition, the Institute encourages public administrators 
to join in the study of substantive programs of government and to report 
oa them. The Institute also enlists the help of University specialists 
and those of other research institutions to investigate problems of public 
administration. The Institute staff seeks inter-disciplinary collabora- 
tion whenever called for to understand more fully various aspects of 
government. In theses, dissertations, and other studies, the tools of 
inquiry of several disciplines can shed new light on problems of public 
policy and administration. 


The Institute publishes general studies and specialized monographs 
to inform students and practitioners about major research findings. Re- 
search memoranda are prepared by the staff of the Institute, often at 
the request of officials or in response to current needs. From time to 
time reports of researchers are made to professional conferences and 
meetings. A journal of Philippine public administration is published 
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quarterly by the Institute as a medium for the exchange of ideas and 
experiences of students and practitioners. 

The Institute’s library and inter-departmental reference service also 
perform “intelligence” functions for students and practitioners of pub- 
lic administration. The volume of public administration “intelligence” 
has in recent years become far greater than most individual needing it 
usually know. Scattered through books, journals, reports, public docu- 
ments, and newspapers, among others, are many materials of vital interest 
for all concerned with furthering public administration. The library 
and the inter-departmental reference service identify and make accessible 
these materials. They have devised tools to aid systematic study and 
to deal with particular queries about public administration. The library’s 
collections have been built and are maintained to include Philippine and 
foreign books and other items basic to public administration study and 
for reference. Major periodicals are likewise a part of the collection. 
Documents, newspaper clippings, and fugitive materials are organized 
by agencies of Philippine government. Catalogs and other bibliographic 
tools, including a union catalog of holdings of government agency libra- 
ries, a Union List of Serials, and an Index to Philippine Periodicals, 
make information on public administration available to the Institute 
staff, students, and government officials. 

In addition to advising and consulting with agencies and individual 
officials from time to time, members of the Institute staff carry a num- 
ber of continuing assignments by which information about public ad- 
ministration is made directly available to government. The Director 
of the Institute is a member of the Council of Administrative Manage- 
men. The Council is responsible for advising and assisting the Pres- 
ident of the Republic and for providing leadership to agencies in the im- 
provement of administrative management threughout the Executive 
Branch. Through the Director, the Institute brings to the attention of 
the Council the results of its studies and undertakes, within limits, re- 
search on special problems upon request of the Council. 

The Institute also provides the occasion and meeting place for regular 
conferences, seminars, and other meetings of public officials. These 
encourage exchanges of information on certain topics or problems of 
common interest. Staff members previde basic staff work for these 
activities and put information about public administration at the disposal 
of participating officials. 


2) To develop and prepare qualified personnel for the public service. 
The Institute strives to strengthen executive leadership and to raise 
standards of administrative performance in the government service by 


providing educational opportunities for present and prospective public 
servants. The Institute’s academic program, leading to undergraduate 
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and graduate degrees in public administration, aims to prepare students 
for various administrative and staff assignments. For graduate students | 
the program includes thesis writing and internship in a government | 
agency. In order to attract the best qualified persons to its training | 
program a number of scholarships are offered to Filipino and Southeast 
Asian students. | 


For higher executives and administrative officials in the national 
and local governments the Institute organizes or assists in the planning | 
and conduct of executive development programs. The Institute also con- | 
ducts courses for training officers of agencies and offices at all levels. 
Technical assistance is extended wherever needed in the government in 
the planning of training programs, preparation of materials, and in the 
evaluation of results. Government training officers and other former | 
trainees of the Institute are encouraged to act as “field agents” of the 
formal organizations for management improvement (Council of Admin- 
istrative Management, Management Service of the Budget Commission, | 
and management staffs in the agencies), with the IPA providing them 
with up-to-date information, refresher training, and other assistance. 


3) To stimulate widespread interest in and to encourage support for 
the improvement of Philippine public administration. 


Recognizing the need for a concerted effort to provide the govern- 
ment with competent personnel, the Institute encourages and assists other 
institutions of higher learning in developing their own academic prograrns 
for training in public administration. The Institute fosters the profes- 
sionalization of the public service by supporting, within limits of its 
personnel and resources, societies of government officials and employees, 
such as the Society for Public Administration of the Philippines, the 
League of Government Executives, and the Government Training Of- 
ficers Association of the Philippines. Support may take on such forms 
as providing headquarters and meeting place, limited technical assist- 
| ance, and secretarial service. Staff members seek a wider acceptance 
| of the belief that an honest, intelligent, and competent public administra- 
tion is good politics, and that both of them contribute to the effective | 
utilization of the human and material resources of the country. 





The Institute endeavors also to fulfill its role as a center of training | 
in public administration in Southeast Asia. It lends support to regional 
couferences, contributes to studies in comparative public administration 
in the region, engages in the exchange of information and publications, 
and works towards the establishment of an exchange student and profes- 
sorship program with neighboring countries that have set up their own 
equivalent institutes. 




















Aids to Our Program* 


By VICENTE G. SINCO 





President, University 
of the Philippines 





BOUT SEVEN WEEKS AGO, I 


came back from a trip to the Unit- 
ed States where I spent about seven 
weeks conferring part of that time 
with some foundations and observing 
activities of some universities and then 
attending the Colombo Plan conference 
held in the city of Seattle as head of 
the Philippine delegation to that as- 
sembly in which twenty-one nations 
took part. The purpose of my visit 
with officials of four important foun- 
dations was to arouse greater interest 
in our University, letting them know 
our new plans for the improvement of 
our academic program, and finding 
out in what way we could secure their 
assistance in accomplishing our pro- 
jects. Two or three of these founda- 
tions have been helping this Univer- 
sity in the promotion of studies in 
such fields as public health, medicine, 
economics, agriculture, public ad- 
ministration and one or two smaller 
areas. They manifested a desire to 
continue and even increase their as- 
sistance to this University provided 
we could show to them a serious 


* A talk delivered by President V. G. 
Sinco of the University of the Philippines 
before students and faculty members at a 
convocation held on January 12, 1959 at the 
University Theater. 


determination on our part to push 
forward and upward our educational 
work and to strengthen our efforts in 
the pursuit of learning. 


The largest foundation in the 
world at present is the Ford Founda- 
tion. This particular organization has 
not yet extended any assistance to 
this University. In fact, it has not in- 
cluded the Philippines in the area of 
its program. Other countries in Asia, 
such as India, Pakistan, and some of 
the Middle East countries, have been 
receiving aid from it for their educa- 
tional and cultural development. Not 
so with the Philippines during the 
last ten years. 


In my conference with its officials 
in New York, however, its President, 
Dr. Henry Heald, informed me that 
they have decided to include the Phil- 
ippines in the Ford Foundation prog- 
ram beginning this year. Naturally, 
this is welcome news, for as I have 
just said, the Ford Foundation is an 
enormous organization. The resour- 
ces at its disposal are far larger per- 
haps than the total resources of all the 
Philippine banks put together. But 
the mere fact that our country and 
our University may be included in its 
broad plan of assistance does not 
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necessarily mean that its funds will 
be automatically poured into our lap. 
We have to prove that we deserve its 
aid. We have to prove it by our record 
of work in the field of scholarship, in 
the field of research, in the field of 
intellectual progress. 


The Ford Foundation, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Kellogg Foun- 
dation, and similar foundations in 
America are not interested in basket- 
ball records, or in ceremonies of 
traternities and similar other organ- 
izations, or in follies and foibles of 
students, or in intramural bickerings 
and politics among employees and in- 
structors. What they appreciate and 
what they alone will appreciate is a 
tangible spirit of scholarship among 
our students and teachers, a percep- 
tible atmosphere of dedication to in- 
tellectual work, an environment that 
gives promise to advancement of 
learning. After all, these are the 
things that make a university a real 
university. 


In saying this, I do not mean to 
imply that our University is al- 
together devoid of these elements. 
Not by any means. But we certainly 
need to promote them to a much 
greater degree. And we should pro- 
mote them not just because we want 
the assistance of these foundations 
or of any other outside agency, 
whether it be an ICA or a President 
Eisenhower’s Asia Development Fund 
or a Colombo Plan or a United Nations 
aid, or any other foreign philanthro- 
pist, but because we know, we Filipi- 
nos realize, that they are the proper 
and the right things to develop, be- 
cause without them it is difficult for 
our beloved country to march forward 


no matter how much we talk about 
patriotism, because without them we 
will be incapable of cortributing our 
just share to the welfare and the 
civilization of mankind. 


In passing, I want to say that in 
working for assistance from these 
foreign organizations, we are not 
prompted by motives of mendicancy. 
For any aid for the promotion of 
science or the advancement of learn- 
ing is not an aid for our own ex- 
clusive benefit. It is not a mere hand- 
out to us or to its recipient, whoever 
he may be. Neither is it all for per- 
sonal use and glory, if it is to enrich 
him mentally, to sharpen his intellect, 
and to broaden his vision. The goal 
is not selfish. Its basic purpose is to 
fit him for service to his fellow man, 
given the opportunity to do so. 


Consciously or unconsciously the 
effect of high scholarship or scientific 
achievement can seldom, if ever, be 
limited to particular individuals or 
specific boundaries. The benefits of 
the polio vaccine discovered by Dr. 
Salk, an American, are not confined to 
the people of his own country. The 
ideas of such great minds as Albert 
Schweitzer or Isaac Newton or Albert 
Einstein — to mention but a few 
great minds — have done much good 
to the whole world, not merely to the 
nations to which they belong. 


In mentioning these names, I do 
so simply to make my point clear to 
see and easy to understand because 
the achievements of such men are 
monumental and, therefore, discern- 
ible even by the intellectual myopic. 
I would not expect to see an Einstein 
out of our students who may be 
benefited from grants coming from 
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foundations, although I should not be 
so sure about this. But the man or 
woman of high aptitude and intelli- 
gence who has received assistance in 
reaching the height of his capabilities 
is bound to be of service not only to 
himself but also to others. The coun- 
try where recipients of bounties, such 
as are distributed by these founda- 
tions, live and are developed, may 
well turn out to be advocates of prin- 
ciples which are dear and useful to 
humanity. 


To illustrate: This University 
could be an effective center for 
spreading the principles of freedom 
in this part of the world. This is so 
because, in the first place, it is 
situated in a country where de- 
mocratic institutions have been es- 
tablished and have survived for some 
sixty years in the hands of its people; 
and, in the second place, for fifty 
years this institution has actually 
served as the nursery of men and 
women whose concept and _ under- 
standing of freedom and_ respon- 
sibility are deeply ingrained in their 
conduct and their thinking. The last 
world war proved to be a test of these 
assertions. Filipino leadership, to a 
large extent produced under the 
direct and indirect influence of this 
University, made the hard and pain- 
ful decision of remaining loyal to de- 
mocracy and the principles of free- 
dom in spite of the reverses of the 
Allies and the initial defeat of Amer- 
ican forces, the enemy occupation of 
the Philippines, and the isolation of 
our country from the free world. 


So it may be correctly stated that 
grants for the development of this 
University from the American gov- 


ernment or American foundations 
cannot be mere charitable contribu- 
tions which are merely for the bene- 
fit of the Filipinos alone. In reality 
they are investments that are benefi- 
cial for the country that gives them, 
for the people who receive them, and 
for the international community in 
contact with the recipient nation. In 
other words, the University of the 
Philippines under these circumstan- 
ces could serve not only the Filipinos 
but also the people of Asia just as it 
could be a potent factor for the wider 
dissemination of the ideas of freedom. 


My observation of the work of 
American universities took me to the 
Michigan State University, Cornell 
University, Ohio University, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, University of 
Washington, and Stanford Univer- 
sity. All these are important institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 
States and, with the exception of 
Stanford University, are state univer- 
sities like our own. A great deal of 
attention is given to the improvement 
of teaching and research in all Ameri- 
can universities. The scientific ad- 
vances of Russia have recently in- 
duced American officials and educa- 
tors to redouble their efforts to 
elevate the standards of their high 
schools, colleges, and _ universities. 
There is greater and keener public 
awareness of the importance of high- 
er education and of its essential re- 
levancy to the economic, social, indus- 


‘trial, and political life of the nation. 


The cities and the states are spending 
more freely today for education than 
they used to a generation or so ago. 


One feature of American university 
administration that receives much at- 
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tention from the authorities of the 
universities is what is called student 
personnel services. Full-time officials 
and employees are used to supervise 
student organizations, health, dormi- 
tories, counselling, publications, loans, 
and other activities or services that 
affect the student outside of the class- 
room. 


This does not mean that the student 
is petted and spoiled. Not by any 
means. The average American stu- 
dent is in my opinion self-reliant and 
responsible. He is in the university 
because he wishes to learn. His aca- 
demic work takes up more of his time 
than any kind of extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. He is not the rowdy type 
which characterizes the high school 
student as pictured in papers and 
movies. The department of student 
services sees to it that the students’ 
life is made more orderly and guarded 
in a way against bewildering influen- 
ces in order that the student will have 
al! the opportunity of seriously pur- 
suing his academic work. 


I believe we should adopt a similar 
system in our University. We are 
going to organize a department of 
student affairs very soon in order to 
help improve the conditions of stu- 
dent life on the campus. It is hoped 
that by doing so we could give the in- 
dividual student a better chance of 
improving his scholastic record. At 
the same time, the proper implemen- 
tation of the system should lead him 
to a more orderly life on the campus, 
to less confusion, and to a fuller 
awakening to the real purpose of his 
enrollment and sojourn in this Uni- 
versity. 

The interest shown by the Ameri- 
can people in education is growing in 


intensity. There is general public ap- 
proval for every man and woman to 
get at least a high school, if not a col- 
lege, education. That condition of 
things presents a glaring contrast to 
the thinking of many persons in this 
country. Adverse criticisms and 
biased comments are often read in our 
newspaper or heard from certain 
people in our country against the 
growing number of our high school 
or college graduates. They seem to be 
alarmed at the prospect of what they 
call intellectual unemployment, a term 
which I believe conveys a gross mis- 
understanding of the purpose of edu- 
cation. 


In the United States, on the other 
hand, responsible persons feel proud 
over the rapid conversion of the en- 
tire American population into a high- 
ly educated population. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor announced in 1957 
that beginning that year the majority 
of all those who work in America 
were people who had finished high 
school, people who had spent at least 
12 years of full-time study. They 
remained in school until they reached 
the age of 17 or 18 years. Peter F. 
Drucker, a highly respected American 
scholar, estimates that 15 years hence, 
there will be very few workers in 
America without secondary educa- 
tion. Such a group will form a very 
small exception. Twenty years hence, 
the majority will be people who have 
had more than high school training. 
They will be mostly college graduates. 
Even today one youngster out of 
three in the age between 18 and 21 
years is already in college. College 
enrollment is increasing twice as fast 
as population. Thirty years ago, 
American businessmen and _ bosses 
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considered a high school diploma a 
handicap to commercial success. 


Today American business and in- 
dustry need only educated workers, 
and they cannot get enough of them. 
Last year during the recession when 
about 7% of the labor force was un- 
employed, college graduates had no 
difficulty getting jobs. There was no 
recession for those having advanced 
degrees. There was no such thing as 
intellectual unemployment except for 
the lazy and the mentally or physical- 
ly sick. 


We are told by those who should 
know that with the gradual introduc- 
tion of automation, less and less 
manual workers will be needed, 
whether skilled or unskilled. More 
and more knowledge and theory will 
be needed, and these can be supplied 
only by college men. For automation 
is not the replacement of human work 
by machine but rather the replace- 
ment of manual labor by knowledge. 
This is something to ponder by those 
who would drive every boy and girl 
to a full four-year course of vocation- 
al, manual education in the schools. 


There is no other country in the 
world whose inhabitants have been 
so speedily transformed into a highly 
educated population as the United 
States. And this has taken place only 
within a relatively brief period of 30 
years. The only other country that 
can almost compare with America in 
this respect is Russia. Thus, we have 
these two competitors for world 
supremacy practically sparing no ef- 
fort to convert their people into a 
nation of college men and women. 
Does it not look rather ridiculous for 
some of our so-called leaders to view 


with alarm and to express dis- 
approval to the growing enrollment 
cf our high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities? 


What should concern us is the 
quality of education our academic 
institutions are giving. It is the in- 
adequacy of the mental training given 
to our youth and the inefficiency of 
our teachers that must give us con- 
cern and apprehension. For in- 
edequate instruction is never a sub- 
stitute for good education. This is 
true even in our own University. To 
us who are intrusted with the admin- 
istration of this institution, our prob- 
lem centers on the need for improving 
the quality of the output of this 
University. 


It is my consuming desire to see 
our faculty give the best that they 
have to our students. It is my wish 
that our students, each and every one 
of you, demand of your instructors 
and professors better and finer in- 
struction and more intelligent direc- 
tion in the development of your intel- 
lectual faculties. It is equally my 
wish that all our students give their 
best efforts to their studies. It is only 
through this precess of mutual co- 
operation, both teacher and student 
giving their very best to improve each 
other, that we can transform this 
University into a great center of 
learning, a real society of scholars, 
which will work as a leaven to raise 
this nation of ours to greatness, not 
in war, nor in wealth, nor in political 
influence, but in culture, in enlighten- 
ment, in its contribution to human 
betterment which neither atomic 
bombs nor false ideologies can ever 
destroy. 








Administration and Scholars * 


By ONOFRE D. CoRPUZ 


Department of Political Science 
University of the Philippines 





HEN DR. BIENVENIDO M. GON- 

zalez was elected president of 
the University, his personal modesty 
moved him to make the extraordinary 
proposal, that he be placed first on a 
probationary status for one year, so 
that his performance in that period 
would provide the Board of Regents 
with a guide in its selection of a per- 
manent president. 


The proposal, of course, was not ac- 
cepted. When he did accept the elec- 
tion, Dr. Gonzalez informed the Board 
that in the last twenty years he had 
been reading, studying, and prepar- 
ing for the position of president, not, 
he said, because he knew he was go- 
ing to be elected, but because he felt 
it to be the duty of every member of 
the University faculty to prepare him- 
self for the time when the call for a 
higher service was to be made to him. 


Dr. Gonzalez went on, at least in 
my estimation, to become the greatest 
president that our University has 
ever had, its foremost administrator, 
and one of its leading scholars and 
scientists. 


*Prepared for the 1959 Baguio Faculty 
Conference. 
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My remarks this afternoon were in- 
spired by a study of Dr. Gonzalez’ 
administrative and academic life. 


I have picked administration as the 
central problem of my discussion, be- 
cause any sound analysis will disclose 
that administration is the critical fac- 
tor that stands between grandiose poli- 
cies or ambitious projects on the one 
hand, and mediocre successes or di- 
sastrous failures on the other. You 
will agree, I believe, that the best 
intentioned organizational objectives 
have often foundered on the rocks of 
maladministration. The literature on 
administration is voluminous. There 
are theoretical and systematic analyses 
of bureaucracy as an ideal-type con- 
struct; there is a veritable mountain 
of monographs, manuals, and text- 
books on the practical management 
phases of administration; there are 
numerous well-documented case stu- 
dies on administration as a decision- 
making process; and there are long 
and many historical, ecological, and 
sociological studies of administrative 
systems and regimes. 


Although quite formidably studied, 
however, administraticn is essentially 
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simple. For our purposes this after- 
noon, I propose the following brief 
definition: Administration is the 
management of the resources of an 
organization or organized community 
towards the most economical attain- 
ment of organizational objectives. By 
“resources” I refer to those of person- 
nel, money, material and equipment, 
and time. The definition, I believe, is 
sufficiently general to be applicable to 
various familiar types of administra- 
tive systems: whether public or pri- 
vate, military or civilian, secular or 
ecclesiastical, large-or small-scale. 


Let me now invite your attention to 
a few relevant considerations. 


(1) In a well-managed organiza- 
tion, the administration as a matter 
of course takes steps to evaluate it- 
self, either regularly or occasionally, 
and to enable its friends and critics 
to measure its efficiency. For tax- 
supported agencies, and for organiza- 
tions with limited resources that must 
be parcelled out among numerous 
projects, it would be a gross oversight 
indeed, for the administration not to 
provide for the evaluation of its ef- 
ficiency. 


How is efficiency reckoned? A 
simple and reliable method is to mea- 
sure actual administrative perform- 
ance against the okjectives of the 
organization. 


(2) It must be stressed, however, 
that it is impossible to rate perform- 
ance in this way, unless objectives or 
policies are stated. Not only this, but, 
also, the statement of objectives it- 
self must be clear. Generalities and 
platitudes or abstract intentions such 


as “the turning out of well-rounded 
young men and women”, “the educa- 
tion of cultured and ccmpetent pro- 
fessionals”, “the making of enlight- 
ened leaders and citizens’, in the 
statement of a university’s objectives, 
for instance, are downright obstacles 
to a workable system of evaluation. 


(3) In order to avoid unclear and 
imprecise cr misleading statements of 
policies or objectives, rational admin- 
istration presupposes that they be 
preceded by extensive and intensive 
studies of the organization. Such stu- 
dies should result in a systematic 
catalog of those conditions or circum- 
stances which affect the life of the 
organization. Analysis of these con- 
ditions must be done in consultation 
not only with the administrative top 
aides, but also with the rank-and-file. 
I must stress the importance of free- 
flowing information and opinion be- 
tween the administrative leadership on 
the one hand, and the rank-and-file on 
the other. A two-way communications 
system serves to avoid the debilitat- 
ing effects of in-bred thinking in the 
administrative leadership, especially 
where predispositions to small clique- 
formation insulate the top leadership 
from actual conditions in the organi- 
zation. As Dean Abad Santos stated 
just yesterday, it is preposterous for 
an administrator to assume a know- 
it-all attitude; I will add that, in a 
university, which is a treasure-house 
of intelligence and competence, such 
an attitude is a guarantee to person- 
nel demoralization and a prelude to 
failure. 


(4) When objectives have been 
formulated and adopted, the admin- 
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istrator is now confronted by the 
problem of choosing which projects, 
activities, or operations to undertake 
in the attainment of the organization’s 
aims. Where resources are limited, 
the choice necessarily involves a deci- 
sion to allocate those resources, in 
varying magnitudes and forms, among 
the diverse projects for maximum ad- 
vancement of the organizational goals. 
Rational administration requires that 
these projects be arranged in an order 
of priorities, and this scheme of priori- 
ties must govern the employment of 
the organization’s resources. 


(5) There is one basic rule that 
determines the construction of an or- 
der of priorities. This is, that projects 
be assigned high or low priorities ac- 
cording to the degree that they direct- 
ly promote or further the organiza- 
tion’s fundamental functions or ob- 
jectives. There should be no deviation 
from this principle. Administration, 
at this point, then consists in the al- 
location of resources in the indicated 
proportions and forms among, first, 
the top priority, then the middle, and 
then the lowest priority projects. 


While this might suggest that ad- 
ministration is a mechanical and rout- 
inary activity, I do not intend that 
meaning. I have already made it clear 
that administration is no less than the 
critical element that determines or- 
ganizational success or failure. 


My basic attitude to administration 
and administrators should now be evi- 
dent. It is, that administrators and 
scholars are both necessary and col- 
laborative constituents of a university 
organization. I believe, moreover, that 


administrators and scholars are both 
necessary and collaborative - consti- 
tuents of a university organization. I 
believe, moreover, that administration 
is most effective, in a university, when 
it proceeds or operates according to 
the very same principle that charac- 
terizes sound scholarship, namely, ra- 
tionality in decisions and in actions. 


If this were all, it would appear 
that we are not faced with any serious 
problem. But it is not so. An admin- 
istrative system, it must be realized, 
is also a system of power. Indeed, the 
theorist of administration will tell us 
that the arrangement of offices in the 
administrative system of an organiza- 
tion is essentially an arrangement or 
distribution of the power and coercive 
authority of the organization. Ad- 
ministrative positions confer their oc- 
cupants with the power to decide on 
the uses and disposition of the organ- 
ization’s resources. But this power 
does not extend only to objects or 
things, such as money, equipment, and 
time. It is ultimately, and always, a 
power over the lives and activities of 
the members of the organization. 


Furthermore, the rules of life in 
any organization, including a univer- 
sity, require adherence to administra- 
tive decisions as a matter of course. 
Recalcitrance is always under at least 
a threat of disciplinary measures and 
sanctions. Since these decisions are 
made every day, those who make them, 
that is, the administrators, may be 
said to enjoy a daily training or prac- 
tice in the exercise of power. At the 
same time, this activity develops 
and/or reenforces an orientation to- 
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wards what we might call “the behav- 
ior of power.” 

The danger is, that, some admini- 
strators who are overly conscious of 
their power often mistake their pos- 
session of authority for the possession 
of intelligence. This mischievous 
propensity is aptly described in Lord 
Acton’s famous aphorism: ‘Power 
tends to corrupt, and absolute power 
tends to corrupt absolutely.” 


Our scholar is in a very different 
position, for the scholar as such has 
no opportunity fer the exercise of 
power over persons. Indeed, his power 
is of a unique kind. It is the power 
of mind over ideas and concepts, of 
seeing orderly relationships in the 
random complex of facts, events, and 
objects of his immediate environment 
and in the universe. While his find- 
ings may be more important to the 
world than all the decisions of admin- 
istrators put together, disagreement 
with a scholar per se is never attend- 
ed by disciplinary sanctions. The 
scholar, vis-a-vis the administrator, 
does not have powers of compulsion or 
coercion. 


All this suggests that scholars are 
incurably helpless and hapless in their 
confrontation with administrators. 
We must indicate, however, that this 
is true only if we analyze the relation- 
ships between scholars and administra- 
tors as power relationships, wherein 
the possession of the techniques and 
the tools of coercive power is decisive. 


In a true university, on the other 
hand, where scholarship is the highest 
virtue, the supreme ideal, and the so- 
vereign value, the conflict disappears, 


for the administrator is and ought 
to be the servant of the scholar. In 
a true university, I repeat, where 
scholarshi) is the goal of all activity 
and the standard of all behavior, ad- 
ministrators have no other function 
than to allocate university funds, 
equipment, and personnel servires in 
the proper amounts for the conven- 
ience of instructors, professors, or, in 
general, for the promotion of scholar- 
ship. 


Incidentally, the proceedings of this 
Conference reveal no little amount of 
interest in the problem of leadership 
and the University President. A dig- 
ression might be in order at this point, 
in order to present some of the hither- 
to un-mentioned historical background 
of this problem. 


During the inauguration of Dr. 
Gonzalez in his new position, Presi- 
dent Manuel L. Quezon of the Com- 
monwealth Government delivered an 
“address of greeting” in which, before 
the large audience, he assured the 
new university executive: 


I want you to know, and I want 
the university constituency to real- 
ize fully, that you have the com- 
plete confidence of the Board of 
Regents and the Governmeni as 
well. This means that subject on- 
ly to the authority which is vested 
by law in the Board of Regents, 
you will direct and control this 
institution, and your decision will 
stand. 


Shortly thereafter, and significantly, 
the Board of Regents passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which has since 
been incorporated in the University 


Code: “that the powers and duties of 
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the President are expressed in one 
word: Leadership”. 


It would be profitable at this time, 
I am sure, to inquire, how President 
Gonzales interpreted his role and 
status of leadership. His interpre- 
pretation can be illustrated most suit- 
ably by the following case. When it 
became clear after his assumption of 
office that a reorganization of faculty 
personnel was necessary, Dr. Gonza- 
lez presented the problem squarely 
before the University Council. He be- 
lieved in the loyalty and good sense 
of this body to the extent of asking it 
to choose from the following alter- 
natives: (a) not to separate any fa- 
culty member from the University 
service; (b) tc separate from 1% to 
2% of the faculty personnel (six to 
twelve out of 600 faculty memhers) ; 
(c) to separate 5% of the faculty per- 
sonnel (thirty faculty members) ; or 
(d) to separate 10% (sixty faculty 
members). 


The Council arrived at its decision, 
and the President acted accordingly. 
This delicate task, performed with 
diplomacy and finesse, is to my mind 
a perfect example of an administrative 
decision based on mutual respect be- 
tween the top administrator and his 
faculty staff, who are, by the way, 
his colleagues, not his subordinates. 


Let us return from our digression. 
Suppose that the actual decisions and 
behaviors of the university admin- 
istrators tend to serve values other 
than scholarship? When I spoke be- 
fore the Faculty Conference in 1957, 
I proposed that, in that event, the fa- 
culty must enter into the arena of 


University politics. I think that that 
proposal has acquired double urgency 
since then. Let me make my meaning 
clear. By politics, I only mean the 
process by which decisions are made 
for a community or organization. 
Thus, I believe that scholars must 
exert all the pressure that they are 
capable of mustering in order io in- 
fluence the decisions of wayward ad- 
ministrators, especially when those 
decisions affect the lives and calling 
of scholars and scholarship. 


I have no doubt that, when scholars 
are organized for common goals, their 
collective position as such will give 
them political status in the structure 
of influence in the University com- 
munity. This status will compel re- 
cognition of their ideas and sugges- 
tions, which, although they are the 
thoughts of constituticnally prudent 
men, might be ignored by power- 
oriented administrators. Politics, in- 
deed, is not the primary function of 
scholars, but remedies must be com- 
mensurate with the gravity of the af- 
fliction. 


Let me now present a few illustra- 
tive problems concerning administra- 
tion, scholars, and scholarship. I do 
not present a lengthy litany of these 
problems, for then I might have to 
talk all week. 


First. It is administrative practice 
in our organization to invest admin- 
istrators with faculty or academic 
rank. Accordingly, in these cases, 
basic salary is reckoned according to 
the academic rank. Consistently, there- 
fore, the salary ought to be reckoned 
according to academic, not administra- 
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tive, activities in the service of the 
University. Why should university or 
college administrators who teach on- 
ly one or two courses, 2nd conduct no 
scholarly or scientific researches, re- 
ceive more than an instructor who 
teaches five courses? The answer 
that we anticipate is that the former 
performs important administrative 
functions. Well, in these cases, good 
sense and reason require that an ad- 
ministrator’s salary should be paid to 
him as an administrator whose strictly 
academic activity is minimal, and 
should not be paid to him under the 
misleading fiction that he was per- 
forming the full measure of work in- 
dicated by his academic rank. 


In reckoning administrators’ sal- 
aries, I now suggest that it is ridic- 
ulous for an administrator, as such, 
to receive a salary that is higher than 
that of the nation’s leading zoologists, 
kotanists, chemists, physicists, histor- 
ians, and social scientists on the fac- 
ulty. The top salary of the top uni- 
versity administrator should not ex- 
ceed the salaries of the top scholars. 
How often have we heard it said that 
the faculty staff should be patient 
with low salaries, if only to show that 
their loyalty to the University enables 
them to undergo sacrifices! It is not 
unreasonable to require that admin- 
istrators’ loyalties be tested in the 
same manner. 


Second. Another problem is raised 
by the presence, in the University, 
of an abundance of technical person- 
nel in administration. A university’s 
operations, as distinguished from 
those of other organizations, are char- 
acterized by rational decisions and be- 


haviors. In order to attain and main- 
tain academic vigor in its fullness, a 
university must bring the force of ra- 
tional calculation and technical ana- 
lysis to bear upon its problems. 


In case some of us are unaware of 
the fact, it is pointed out that one of 
the University’s most valuable resour- 
ces in being is a public administration 
institute. I am familiar with its per- 
sonnel. They are among the most de- 
dicated, intelligent, and competent 
ycung technicians and scholars in the 
art and science of administration. 
They ought to be so, because they are 
the intellectual children of the senior 
members of our faculty, and they have 
attended leading administration 
schools abroad. The University, fin- 
ally, has invested a lot in their educa- 
tion and training. 


There is an indication of admini- 
strative error in our failure, there- 
fore, to utilize or employ their skills 
and insights in the study and solu- 
tion of our organizational require- 
ments and problems. Certainly it is 
not the most efficient and rational use 
of our resources to create and continue 
a situation in which these young tech- 
nicians and scientists extend their 
practical competencies for the benefit 
of other agencies of the government, 
while we invite experts so-called from 
half-way around the world to under- 
take a whirlwind, figuratively, survey 
of our organization. A certain mea- 
sure of superficiality always creeps 
into the findings of these foreign ex- 
perts who are outsiders, and who are 
usually unable to penetrate the so- 
ciological barriers that prevent or 
minimize appreciation of the values 








and attitudes that define our prob- 
lems. They therefore fail to appre- 
ciate the nature of the causes of the 
conditions they report. Thus, they 
“discover” administrative ills that we 
already know, but they cannot really 
prescribe the appropriate remedies. 


Third. Finally, I should like to call 
attention to a problem which arises 
from our deviation, in our University, 
away from the methods of intelligent 
and rational administration. I should 
like to present this problem in the 
most dramatic and lucid way that I 
am capable of. The problem referred 
to is the problem of priorities among 
the specific projects which adminis- 
trators in an academic organization 
undertake to implement. 


In their trips to distant institutions, 
from the suggestions of their advis- 
ors, and from their own and inde- 
pendent appraisal of university prob- 
lems, administrators consider a num- 
ber of diverse projects. Should they 
now use up the resources of the Uni- 
versity for the setting up and support 
of new offices? or for student feeding 
programs? or for building elementary 
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school edifices? or for swimming 
pools? or for faculty salaries? or for 
staffing research offices? or for sys- 
tematic incentives and promotion 
schemes? or for financing of publica- 
tions? It is readily admitted that each 
project is justifiable, in the sense 
that each has something to contribute 
to the University’s programs of edu- 
cation, training, and _ service; the 
question is, how much more justifiable 
is each project in relation to the 
others? 


If I may suggest an answer to this 
problem, and I believe that it is the 
only defensible answer in our organi- 
zation, I have only to recall for us 
President Gonzalez’ own _ solution. 
After the University had transferred 
from its Manila campus to Diliman 
in 1949, there was available the sum 
of 100,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing a permanent presidential 
residence on campus. Dr. Gonzalez, 
hewever, refused to spend this money, 
so long, he said, as there was need for 
a single classroom, or so long as there 
was a single under-paid instructor. 
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Research Problems, Policy and Administration 
in the University of the Philippines ° 


By JOSE V. ABUEVA 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





fa AVOWED GOALS OF THE 
University of the Philippines 
are not difficult to identify. They 
may be expressed in terms of specific, 
inter-related functions which the Uni- 
versity is, or ought to be, perform- 
ing, namely: education at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels, re- 
search or scholarly inquiry, commun- 
ity service or extension work, setting 
standards for higher education in the 
country, and guarding the intellectual 
integrity of the society. 


As the title of this paper suggests, 

1 am concerned chiefly with only one 
of those goals and functions. I pro- 
pose to examine the conditions under 
which scholars or would-be scholars 
in the University work in relation to 
their assumed duty to conduct scien- 
tific studies and investigations, cr to 
be otherwise engaged in scholarly 
writing. Two reasons prompt me in 
this regard. One is the conviction that 
without adequate research and schol- 
arly writing as foundation, all the 
* This was originally submitted to Pres- 


ident Vicente G. Sinco and Vice-Presidert 
Antonio Isidro. 


other functions of the University are 
seriously hampered and over-all aca- 
demic achievement will fall far short 
of expectations. The other is an occu- 
pational bias arising from my respon- 
sibilities as a researcher and research 
administrator. 


I shall first try to point out the 
conditions that obstruct the promotion 
and development of research activity 
in the University; then I shall indi- 
cate policy and administrative changes 
that are, in my view, likely to contrib- 
ute to the removal of some of those 
adverse conditions. 


CONDITIONS OF RESEARCH 


The circumstances in which the fac- 
ulty researcher operates may be con- 
veniently lumped together under var- 
ious headings: general intellectual cli- 
mate, university values, lack of money, 
administrative leadership, faculty de- 
terioration, and research services and 
facilities. These headings undoubtedly 
overlap because the individual cir- 
cumstances interact with one another, 
and often in ways that aggravate the 
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problems and deficiencies of Univer- 
sity research. 


General Intellectual Climate 


This refers to the prevailing atti- 
tudes toward intellectual activity and 
intellectuals in Filipino society. The 
social status of the academic, his emo- 
luments and perquisites, the non-ma- 
terial forms of recognition of his con- 
tributions to knowledge, public atti- 
tudes toward formal and _ informal 
education, the quality of existing in- 
struction and research itself, the ca- 
pacity of the nation’s leaders to dis- 
criminate between genuine scholars 
and scholarship on the one hand and 
their spurious varieties on the other: 
these are some of the factors that de- 
termine the kind of intellectual life 
possible in the country. Alternatively, 
they are the very same factors that 
can and must be changed in any se- 
rious effort to raise intellectual stand- 
ards and potential. This means that if 
the intellectual climate is now ad- 
judged to be unfavorable to the 
healthy growth and increase of schol- 
ars, this judgment should not be a 
reason for defeatist inaction. 


Many have decried the decline of 
our pre-war educational standards. In- 
deed, ample evidence of it exists: the 
quality of our high school and college 
students and the standards of our 
schools and colleges immediately come 
to mind. But in terms of productive 
scholarship and contributions to the 
world’s accumulated knowledge, I am 
not convinced that we were far better 
at any time in the past. The situation 
might even have improved after the 
war although our scholarly output is 


still low in amount and very uneven 
in quality. 


It is, perhaps, safe to say that no 
strong intellectual tradition has devel- 
oped so far in this country. By and 
large, we have been content with the 
acquisition of a formal education for 
the status that it automatically con- 
fers upon us. The great bulk of those 
who seek higher degrees do not in- 
tend to do any research at all beyond 
satisfying the minimal requirement 
for a thesis. Degrees and diplomas 
are used in much the same way that 
veteran soldiers exhibit their medals 
and ribbons. With very few excep- 
tions, our colleges and universities are 
merely teaching institutions using 
few indigenous materials, oftentimes 
hastily assembled, and a little more of 
foreign, sometimes irrelevant, sour- 
ces. Academic ranks are used indis- 
criminately; just about anyone who 
teaches at the college level is a “pro- 
fessor.” A mere stockholder in a pri- 
vate college is already an “educator.” 
In our lavish and imprecise use of 
language a majority stockholder or 
sole owner of such an institution is 
called “a great educator.” 


In relation to the size of our popu- 
lation, we probably have the largest 
number of “diploma mills” or money- 
making ventures in an educational 
guise. The shocking misconception of 
research is best typified by the des- 
perate college trained job-seeker who 
offers his services for any kind of 
work, “even research.” College teach- 
ers are paid so poorly that many are 
forced to teach only on evenings as a 
sideline to a_ full-time occupation. 
Those who teach for a living are re- 
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quired to handle as many as seven or 
eight classes, and, often, as many dif- 
ferent courses, even spreading over 
two or more disciplines. Indeed, the 
exceptions to this dismal generaliza- 
tion regarding our intellectual life are 
few and far between. 


Reporters and columnists who stim- 
ulate current thinking, especially on 
public affairs, seem enamored of their 
desire to be witty and distinctive in 
their literary style. In place of critical 
analysis that makes for accuracy of 
reporting and intelligent opinion, they 
usually offer speculation and sarcasm. 
This daily fare of the newspaper-read- 
ing public is only slightly admixed by 
the writings of the responsible minor- 
ity among the gentlemen of the press 
and contributors to Sunday magazines 
and periodicals. 


One consequence of the intellectual 
state of the nation is that the depths 
of our ignorance about a great many 
aspects of our national life and prob- 
lems are equalled only by the bold- 
ness of our assertions and the cocki- 
ness of our solutions. Leaders, ideas, 
explanations, policies are accepted or 
rejected largely because of the sound 
and fury that surround them. Too 
often, citizen and official opinions are 
influenced by guesswork, slogans and 
prejudices. The relevant qualities that 
should dictate our choices rarely come 
into view. 


This manner of selection may have 
been adequate at the time when the 
alternatives respecting public issues 
were as relatively simple as those on 
the once overriding issue of Philip- 
pine independence. With the complex- 


ity of our present needs and demands 
#S a sovereign nation bent on accel- 
erating our economic and social devel- 
opment, a much greater amount of 
penetrating study and reflection are 
in order so that public choices may be 
better informed with reason and in- 
fused with a sense of responsibility. 
While the ultimate decision must rest 
with the chosen representatives of the 
people, public policy alternatives 
should be based more and more on 
knowledge unearthed by study and re- 
search. 


This does not mean that only the 
policy-oriented social sciences need to 
be developed. The discipline and judg- 
ment required by and derived from 
work in the basic sciences, not to men- 
tion the intellectual value of incre- 
ments to the world’s store of knowl- 
edge, are as essential as the findings 
of social science in fostering respect 
for objectivity, reason, and flexibility 
in our exercise of rights and duties as 
citizens and as officials. 


I submit that the enhancement of 
these characteristics in the behavior 
of our people, is an important respon- 
sibility of the Filipino intellectual. As 
the state university the U.P. is called 
upon to lead the effort. 


University Values 


Realistically, the U.P. cannot he 
apart from or immune to the general 
intellectual situation of the nation. 
Superior popular regard for the U.P. 
cannot, and should not, be a source of 
deep satisfaction. The University 


leads other local institutions of higher 
learning because of the latter’s very 
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low educational standards and the 
former’s advantageous position as a 
tax-supported institution. The perni- 
cious forces identified above do have 
marked effects upon the values and 
standards within the U.P. itself, the 
nation’s intellectual center. 


In one regard, the superior academ- 
ic preparation of the U.P. faculty 
may only be a reflection of the gen- 
eral attitude of Filipinos towards for- 
mal education and high attainment. 
This suspicion is supported when we 
ask the crucial question: “What hap- 
pens to the faculty member after his 
advance training abroad?” Granting 
that he imbibes the scholarly spirit 
permeating the better foreign univer- 
sities, is he free to develop and spread 
that spirit upon his return? How do 
research and scholarly writing stand 
in comparison with other’ values 
within the U.P. community as a 
whole? 


To put the issue somewhat dif- 
ferently, what are the effective bases 
for academic advancement in the 
University? Is it the quality of teach- 
ing? Is it research production? Is it 
the holding of an administrative posi- 
tion? Is it the backing of an influen- 
tial dean, a Regent or a politician? Is 
it subservience to dominant campus 
personalities? What kind of treatment 
may the serious scholar expect from 
his academic superiors? 


Department heads and deans say 
that the quality of instruction is an 
important criterion for promotion. 
However, because of the inherent dif- 
ficulty of judging teaching efficiency, 
longevity in the service leads to senior- 
ity status. Differential weights are as- 


signed to research productivity b: the 
various departments and units. But in 
several of them, where actual research 
is unheared of, it obviously cannot be 
used as a basis at all. Longevity and 
seniority and personal relations with 
the department head or dean natur- 
ally emerge as the effective criteria, 
since research work, which is relative- 
ly easier to evaluate than unsuper- 
vised classroom teaching, is minimal 
if not totally lacking in most depart- 
ments. 


In one college it is rwmored that one 
who obtains the Ph.D. is ipso facto 
entitled to the rank of assistant prof- 
essor. It seems that the only sensible 
justification for such a practice is the 
fact that the degree holder had to 
produce an acceptable dissertation 
prior to earning his degree. Advanced 
education included research experience 
culminating in a concrete contribution 
to knowledge in a particular field. 
The vagueness and uncertainty around 
this automatic promotion, however, 
tends to emphasize the mere posses- 
sion of a higher degree as the sole 
reason for advancement. Essentially, 
this is not unlike the status ascribed 
to “degreed” individuals in the society 
at large. In an institution dedicated 
to the discovery and extension of 
knowledge what should really matter 
is what results from the advanced 
training in the form of improved 
teaching and better research. This 
calls for positive measures to ensure 
that the increased academic potential 
of the returned faculty member will 
in fact be harnessed for its intended 
uses. 
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What happens to the very few pro- 
ductive scientists and scholars in the 
U.P.? What value is placed upon their 
research contributions? Whether or 
not they get rewarded for their ef- 
forts depends in part upon the values 
of their immediate superiors. The 
latter values in turn depend upon whe- 
ther or not these superiors have them- 
selves made comparable contributions. 
The scholar-administrator is inclined 
to reward meritorious research; the 
non-scholar-administrator tends to en- 
vy and, therefore, to disregard the 
scholarly product of his colleagues. 


Unfortunately, some U.P. scholars 
who have distinguished themselves in 
their profession both at home and 
abroad are scarcely known or appre- 
ciated by University authorities. Time 
after time learned and professional 
societies as well as visiting colleagues 
from abroad express their recognition 
of a U.P. scholar or even of an en- 
tire department or larger unit of 
the University. The articles of cer- 
tain scholars and the publications of 
particular units are read and appre- 
ciated abroad, but they are hardly 
read, much less appreciated by the 
very officials that determine Univer- 
sity policy and faculty promotions. 
Many of our own scholars have to 
turn outside for the inspiration and 
recognition and self-respect that they 
cannot find within the U.P. itself. 


On some of those occasions when 
University administrators care to con- 
sider the research output of particular 
individuals and units, criticism is 
sometimes not channeled directly to 
the parties who might profit thereby. 
For example, rumors are bruited 


about that the President thinks that 
the quality of research of this or that 
faculty member or unit is superficial. 
If true, the comments, which are wel- 
come in that they could be put to 
constructive uses, should have been 
channeled directly. 


Disregard by his superiors is quite 
often the lot of many an enthusiastic 
and serious scholar. A dean who is 
reputed in his own college to be spe- 
cially sympathetic to his men and 
alert to their individual achievements 
once made the remark that many 
highly-placed University officials do 
not know or care to know who among 
the hundreds of faculty members are 
of outstanding calibre and, therefore, 
deserve to be encouraged and reward- 
ed in special ways. 


This leads me to another value 
which is high in the scheme of values 
of the University. For want of a 
better term, I shall call it “the egalit- 
arian principle.” This principle as- 
sumes that every faculty member has 
the same rights and responsibilities as 
everyone else. Accordingly, all of 
them should be treated alike in terms 
of teaching load, salaries, facilities, 
equipment, and the like. Carried to 
unreasonable limits, this means that 
improvements in the much-deplored 
teaching load situation become ex- 
tremely difficult to achieve. Certain 
units of the University, for example, 
whose favorable faculty-student ratio 
happily allows a larger proportion 
of time for research and _ exten- 
sion activities must be compelled 
to increase their teaching loads 
for the simple reason that “it 
would be unfair to other units to 
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have a much-reduced teaching assign- 
ment.” Another effect is that excep- 
tional research cannot be rewarded 
without widespread outcry in spite of 
the fact that the University has an- 
nounced that research should now be 
given the higher priority that it de- 
serves. In the face of pressures for 
uniform treatment, administrators 
have found it easier to yield, thus giv- 
ing cause for the criticism that Uni- 
versity authorities are merely paying 
lip service to research. 


Of transcendental importance in the 
internal value system of the U.P. is 
the holding of an administrative job. 
This fetish for administration is, of 
course, related to other values and 
conditions. The two principal func- 
tions of the University are supposed 
to be teaching and research. Even if 
teaching excellence were determined 
with reasonable accuracy and made the 
sole factor in promoting faculty mem- 
bers, the money available yearly for 
salary increases and _ promotions 
among over a thousand faculty mem- 
bers would normally permit only a 
very limited number of advancements 
each year. The shortage of funds 
would be particularly acute if a fair- 
er distribution among the units were 
made. Since research has been neg- 
lected and clearly subordinated to 
teaching as a University function, 
even outstanding research has not 
commanded prestige and recognition. 
If few incentives are readily avail- 
able to the teacher and the research- 
er as such, the faculty member must 
depend upon his idealism and self- 
respect to sustain him in his job. Even 
these sustaining forces, however, 
weaken after a time and _ teaching 


tends to lapse into the routine rehash- 
ing of ideas in imported textbooks. 


In contrast to the intrinsic difficul- 
ty of measuring and rewarding schol- 
arship, the hierarchy of administra- 
tion is sharply defined in terms of su- 
perior-subordinate relationships, sala- 
ries, and privileges. There are very 
few administrative posts compared to 
the number of faculty positions. 
Moreover, administrators often also 
teach in addition to their administra- 
tive duties. Higher salaries for admin- 
istrators are justified in terms of the 
“additional duties and responsibilities” 
they assume, in comparison with 
the ordinary faculty member who 
“merely teaches” in most cases or 
those who “merely teach and do re- 
search.” Of course, it should not be 
overlooked that administrators them- 
selves sometimes determine their 
own rewards, or are, at least, in a 
more strategic position than the fac- 
ulty to influence such a process. All 
these factors add up to the undistin- 
guished position of the average facul- 
ty member in relation to the minority 
who occupy administrative jobs. 


The higher prestige and salary as- 
sociated with administrative jobs in 
the U.P. wreaks havoc upon scholar- 
ship in various ways. The University 
is willing to pay more for the services 
of a number of administrative offi- 
cials than for those of the nation’s 
foremost chemist, zoologist, anthro- 
pologist, humanistic scholar or politic- 
al scientist among the ranks of its fac- 
ulty. In some units young promising 
scholars receive less than their chief 
clerk! It does not really lift the de- 
pressed condition of the scholar to be 
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told that eventually he might receive 
more than some of these administra- 
tors, for the record shows that the 
rate of promotion of the scholar is so 
slow that he is likely to retire or re- 
sign—or be made an administrator— 
before he actually catches up. 


The understanding scholar, strong- 
ly motivated as he is, may endure the 
slight upon his worth and attribute it 
to the defective system of which he is 
a part. But demoralization will soon- 
er or later render him less effective 
as a scholar. The less strongly moti- 
vated member of the faculty may ad- 
just to his circumstances by lessen- 
ing his efforts or by clandestinely do- 
ing something else on the side for 
additional rewards, which amounts to 
the same thing. Some others just 
find the conditions too onerous and 
leave the University for better oppor- 
tunities outside. Whatever the precise 
form of adjustment, disillusionment 
is a common feeling. 


Another harmful effect of setting 
administration above scholarship is 
illustrated by the dean who honestly 
believes that his most brilliant scholar 
should be rewarded by an appointment 
to one or another administrative of- 
fice. After having been frozen at a 
certain rank and level of pay for what 
has seemed an interminable period, 
the scholar himself agrees to accept 
the new job as a belated form of rec- 
cognition. The effect, of course, is to 
kill the very same scholarship being 
rewarded. In most cases, scholarship 
ends where administrative duties be- 


gin. 


The true goals of the University are 
subverted when power-centered ad- 





ministrators assume increasing control 
over matters vital to the effective 
functioning of the several academic 
units. Unsatisfactory channels of com- 
munication between the faculty and 
the top administrators favor the cen- 
tralization of authority. The result is 
the insulation of the top administra- 
tors from the needs, aspirations and 
constructive ideas of the faculty. Not 
being able to share in making import- 
ant decisions concerning their work 
and their welfare, the faculty loses its 
sense of belonging to the University 
and regards the directives and rules 
of administrators as impositions from 
above. The partnership which should 
characterize the relationship between 
administration and faculty degener- 
ates into an antagonism in which ad- 
ministrators are regarded as insensi- 
tive bosses and the faculty as recalci- 
trant subordinates. 


The foregoing is not an accurate 
Gescription of the present state of 
affairs in the U.P. But like a cari- 
cature it has some elements of truth 
in it. Rightly or wrongly, some facul- 
ty members feel that certain officials 
close to the President are “throwing 
their weight around.” Directives that 
almost daily flow from them some- 
times reflect a triumph of administra- 
tive control over academic purpose. 
Unintentionally, to be sure, their hbe- 
havior discourages access to the Pres- 
ident by those who have problems and 
insights to share with him. More- 
over, indistinct and confusing lines of 
authority and responsibility at the 
very top of the U.P. hierarchy—due 
in part to the proliferation of offices 
and the simultaneous assumption of 
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several jobs by a few persons—ol.- 
struct the proper and expeditious 
transaction of business in the Uni- 
versity. 


Lack of Money 


No one will deny that the yearly 
appropriation voted by the Congress 
for the U.P. is inadequate. To this 
undeniable fact is laid many of our 
problems: low salaries, heavy teach- 
ing loads, lack of equipment, poor fa- 
cilties, and, of course, low research 
output. 


However, it is neither accurate nor 
useful to blame the Congress for lack 
of appreciation of the financial re- 
quirements of the University. It 
should be borne in mind that collected 
revenues are always short of the total 
needs of the government. The U.P., 
like all tax-supported agencies of the 
state, must compete for its share of 
the total yearly appropriations. Ulti- 
mately, the burden of demonstrating 
our value to the nation rests upon the 
the leaders and the faculty of the Uni- 
versity. 


The object of our concern should be 
the strengthening of our bargaining 
position among all other agencies of 
the government. We will not improve 
our position by simply demanding 
what we rightfully believe to be due 
us in return for the services of the 
University. Because of the lag in the 
increase of faculty salaries at a time 
of rapid expansion of staff and phy- 
sical plant, nothing less than from one 
to two million additional pesos will pro- 
duce an appreciable increase in the 
present level of faculty salaries. The 


conclusion is therefore inescapable 
that our case must be presented before 
the Congress and the President of the 
Philippines with greater vigor, imagi- 
nation and realism than we have done 
in the past. 


In this connection, the intensifica- 
tion of our research and our extension 
services so that our impact upon the 
policies and programs of the govern- 
ment will be more direct and discern- 
ible deserves our serious attention. 
Accustomed as we are to pointing to 
lack of money as the main reason for 
neglect of our service function as a 
state university, we are often immo- 
bilized by the desire to have the addi- 
tional money first before we can in- 
crease our services. The only realis- 
tic approach is to organize with what 
we already have in the hope that our 
resources may be put to better use. 
For unless we can demonstrate the 
value of our contributions towards 
finding the solutions to some of the 
country’s pressing problems, other 
government agencies performing ser- 
vices of a more tangible nature will 
continue to have a more effective 
claim upon the government’s limited 
resources. 


I believe that the financial plight of 
the University is over-stressed as an 
obstacle to the promotion of research. 
The complaint of lack of funds sounds 
hollow in the face of a Social Science 
Research Center that is unable to 
make full use of its annual outlay for 
research grants. As long as teaching 
is more rewarding than research both 
in immediate and in long-run terms, 
research will not flourish in the U.P. 
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As it is, more faculty members prefer 
to teach overload and get paid for it 
than do research without the assur- 
ance of immediate or even eventual 
recognition. The experience of the 
Center indicates that money alone 
will not necessarily result in more fa- 
vorable conditions for research. <A 
simultaneous attack upon the com- 
plex of conditions that obstruct the 
researcher or would-be researcher is 
required. Let us, therefore, continue 
to single out the other conditions in 
that complex. 


To institute new programs and to 
finance research undertakings there 
are a number of foundations whose as- 
sistance may be tapped. A significant 
portion of our new ventures have in 
fact enjoyed foundation support. Yet 
the revealing fact is not the rather 
impressive amount of assistance so 
far received by the University but the 
inability and/or unwillingness of 
many departments and units of the 
University to apply for grants to fin- 
ance research projects. Here again we 
are reminded of the combination of 
values and conditions that discourage 
research efforts. 


Wishful thinking and misconcep- 
tions regarding foundation assistance 
are among the barriers to getting the 
needed funds. There is the belief that 
recipient units of the University are 
just favored by a benevolent benefac- 
tor out of sheer generosity. A unit 
has only to wait for its turn, for all 
will come to him who waits. I often 
hear the remark, “you are lucky be- 
cause you receive so many grants 
from X Foundation.” A variation of 
the same naiveté is the notion that 


recipients merely happen to have 
“connections” or some “tricks” of 
their own. If this were not meant in 
the ordinary sense of political “pull,” 
there would be much truth to it. 


The fact is that a foundation grant 
is an investment, a contract under 
which the recipient undertakes a pro- 
ject that is expected to result in some 
permanent improvement in the well- 
being of mankind and in the advance- 
ment of knowledge. University pro- 
jects must fulfill these expectations to 
deserve foundation help. The terms of 
a grant are not all written as in a legal 
contract, but the expectation of a sub- 
sequent grant and the challenge of be- 
ing equal to the confidence and faith 
in the recipient, which the grant im- 
plies, are the effective guarantees of 
performance. Good-will that comes 
from mutual confidence and satisfac- 
tion of the parties to the grant are 
the “‘connections.” The “tricks” con- 
sist of the careful and painstaking for- 
mulation of sound proposals for as- 
sistance and convincing justifications 
presented both in writing and orally. 
In fact, the burdens of drawing up 
projects and proposals are enough to 
discourage the half-hearted adminis- 
trator, especially when he and his fa- 
culty are not sure of their capacity 
to assume the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the project to its full comple- 
tion. 


Far from being an outright gift, a 
foundation grant for research re- 
quires organization; leadership, and 
competent and determined research- 
ers in the recipient unit. Because of 
the exacting demands that foundation 
research grants place upon the re- 
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questing and receiving unit, there 
should be commensurate recognition 
from University authorities. Fur- 
thermore, it is imperative that the 
latter make it possible for the unit 
concerned to fulfill its commitments 
as a recipient. The current research 
grant to the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, for example, carries with 
it the commitment that the individual 
staff members whose research proj- 
ects are being assisted shall continue 
to devote a significant part of their 
official time to research activity. 
The eligibility of the Institute for 
the next research grant is contingent 
upon both the success of the current 
project and the continuing availabil- 
ity of adequate free time for serious 
reflection and field work. 


What is the experience of the In- 
stitute with respect to its aided re- 
search projects? Thus far no serious 
difficulties have been placed in its 
way. There are, however, disturbing 
signs, like the compulsory enforce- 
ment of a predetermined teaching 
load in spite of a very satisfactory fa- 
culty-student ratio in the Institute. 
Recognition for those who initiated 
and defended the existing grant of 
$94,000 has yet to be given almost 
two years after the grant was nego- 
tiated. Still worse, it has been insi- 
nuated that the Institute “has plenty 
of money,” which means that requests 
for normal promotions and adjust- 
ments in salary as well as for other 
operating expenses do not deserve 
attention. If these threats materialize, 
in effect the University would penal- 
ize a unit that has been resourceful 
enough to secure the financial sup- 


port which a hard-up University can- 
not provide. For the foregoing rea- 
sons the Institute is, in a very real 
and crucial sense, a test of the deter- 
mination of U.P. leaders to advance 
the cause of research and to strength- 
en its public relations, particularly 
vis-a-vis the government. 


There are still other potential 
sources of supplemental support for 
the University in its desire to en- 
courage research. The alumni, local 
business and industry, civic and pro- 
fessional crganizaticns, prominent 
political and civic leaders—these are 
sources whose assistance to research 
along the lines of their special in- 
terests may be sought on a more sys- 
tematic basis. As in the case of ob- 
taining foundation help, of course, 
the University must be ready to back 
up the projects for which assistance 
will be sought. 


Administrative Leadership 


Most, if not all, the foregoing con- 
ditions are related to administrative 
leadership within the U.P. Upon the 
U.P. administrators rests the primary 
responsibility for improving the 
terms and rewards of research if this 
particular goal and activity is to be 
advanced. It is evident that improve- 
ment can come about only by a series 
of positive acts, by creating favorable 
conditions and by removing present 
roadblocks. In the main, as I have 
tried to illustrate, the roadblocks are 
the inconsistencies and contradictions 
in University policies and practices. 


A major problem in administrative 
leadership is the absence of what has 
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been expressed figuratively as ‘“‘the 
marriage of academic experience and 
insight with a knowledge of affairs 
and business good sense.” [|Report of 
the Committee on Australian Univer- 
sities, Sept. 1957, p. 93.] Earlier I 


referred to this deficiency in terms of 


its consequences — the increasing in- 
sulation of the administration from 
the faculty. Decisions made in the 
rarified atmosphere of University ad- 
ministration often fail to take into 
account psychological and _ psychic 
factors essential to faculty morale 
and well-being. Lack of communica- 
tions leads to faculty misunderstand- 
ing as to the bases of administrative 
decisions, to mutual suspicion and 
distrust between administration and 
faculty. More importantly, the admin- 
istration deprives itself of the col- 
lective wisdom and experience of the 
faculty in the complex area of aca- 
demic research and research admini- 
stration, to mention only the main 
subject of this paper. Superior ad- 
ministrative authority tends, easily 
enough, to be confused with the 
authority of subject-matter knowledge 
and experience. It is apt, likewise, to 
result in some unreasonable demands 
upon the faculty. 


One such demand is the progress 
report on research activities of each 
faculty member. This form has spaces 
for completed research, research in 
progress, unpublished research and, 
planned research. The requirement 
that this form be filled every month 
reflects an accounting mentality that 
fails to appreciate the true nature 
of scientific research and scholarly 
writing. To those who are not given 


any time at all for research, it is 
clearly insulting. Not only is the fre- 
quency of reporting unrealistic but 
it has never been explained to the fa- 
culty how and by whom the forms will 
be used. This important information 
is left to conjecture. And the com- 
mon hunch is that the forms will be 
used by the Accounting Office! Ac- 
countants may be excused from such 
erroneous ideas about research, bunt 
it is difficult to excuse the admini- 
strators who sanctioned them. 


In a recent Executive Committee 
meeting, figures were produced to 
show the operating costs of the va- 
rious units of the U.P. Presumably, 
the purpose was to compare unit-costs 
with the idea of effecting economies 
wherever they may be indicated by 
the statistics. The cavalier manner 
in which the statistics were used sup- 
ports an underlying strand in the 
theme of this paper: research and 
extension activities scarcely count in 
the minds of administrators in eval- 
uating faculty service. This behavior, 
again, contradicts the announced poli- 
cy to stress research. Let me illus- 
trate. 


The comparative figures pointed 
up the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion as “the most expensive unit of the 
University.” An amount well above 
the average for the other units was 
cited. Although there should not be 
anything objectionable in high cost 
per se, the interesting point is that 
the highest officials of the University 
used inaccurate and unreliable sta- 
tistics for their evaluation of academic 
performance. The unit costs were 
arrived at by dividing the annual 
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operating budget of a unit by the 
number of students enrolled. Even 
according to this procedure, however, 
the figure for the Institute should 
have included the graduate students. 
Such was not the case. The really 
appalling fact was that the evaluation 
did not take into account the organ- 
ized research program, the in-service 
training and consulting services, and 
the Inter-departmental Reference 
Service and the library which serve 
numerous government officials and 
researchers. It does not take exper- 
tise in cost-accounting to know that 
the procedure used was faulty. The 
important point is that it does not 
serve the cause of University research 
for responsible officials to be careless- 
ly using information drawn up by 
shallow analysts and false statistic- 
ians. Surely there are competent peo- 
ple in the University to help out in 
such an important task of evaluation. 


Administrative leadership in the 
U.P. could be more faculty-conscious 
in the matter of understanding the 
nature of the individual scholar. This 
is not the same as being “employee- 
conscious,” for scholars are employees 
only in a very narrow administrative 
sense. The scholar is by temperament, 
training, and role an individualist. 
Independence of mind, a critical atti- 
tude, and a more than average-size 
ego are his normal attributes. He 
may endure the subordination of his 
ideas to those of others for a time; 
he is open to criticism; but sooner or 
later he has to gain the expression and 
acceptance of his own ideas in order 
to maintain his self-respect. 
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To the scholar the most important 
purposes and functions of the Univer- 
sity are best served when he and his 
colleagues are able to develop to their 
fullest intellectual capacities. He 
would like to regard administrators 
not as masters but as partners in the 
academic enterprise. The administra- 
tion’s only reason for being is to en- 
sure that the conditions of scholarly 
endeavor will promote and facilitate 
its prized objectives. This, to the 
scholar, is the true measure of ac- 
ministrative achievement. 


Policy decisions affecting research 
need to be better articulated with the 
experience of those directly engaged in 
and responsible for research. Inflex- 
ibility in applying rules governing re- 
search time, travel and allowances 
betrays a lack of appreciation of the 
varying requirements of different 
scientific studies. Research in some 
of the basic sciences — take “pure’’ 
mathematics, for example — may re- 
quire only a pad of paper and a pen- 
cil, a blackboard and a box of chalk. 
The legal researcher can stay in the 
library with his books, laws and deci- 
sions, and periodicals. The chemist 
needs his laboratory, and so do the 
hydraulics engineer and the patholo- 
gist. The botanist and zoologist will 
often have to go out into the field for 
varying stretches of time. For simi- 
lar reasons, the sociologist, the anthro- 
pologist, the student of social welfare, 
and the political scientist must leave 
the campus to be in touch with the 
universe of their interest. 


The same scholar may also employ 
different methods and require differ- 
ent resources at different times, de- 
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pending on the nature of his study. 
A political scientist when studying 
the political ideas of Jose Rizal for 
a journal article will not need as 
much money, travel, and statistical 
aid as when he undertakes to measure 
the degree of political participation 
at the Philippine grass-roots. 


Team research often demands that 
free time of the collaborating research- 
ers be synchronized. Much time is 
spent in discussions and comparison 
of notes, from the formulation of the 
research design to the completion of 
the final draft for publication. Yet it 
cannot be said that the outcome would 
have been greater had the individual 
team members worked on separate re- 
search projects; for the very purpose 
of team research, like the inter-disci- 
plinary analysis of a complex coop- 
erative process or the intra-disciplin- 
ary study of a large subject which 
needs to be completed at the earliest 
time possible, may not be realized in 
any other manner. 


Some other aspects of his member- 
ship in the academic community af- 
fect the scholar’s regard for Univer- 
sity administration. The scholar is 
sensitive to frequent administrative 
memoranda reminding him of what 
he cannot do under the University 
Code. It baffles him that the ad- 
ministration should compel his atten- 
dance at University Council meetings 
when he is not aware of any effort 
to discover why so many do not care 
and bother to be present. It bothers 
him that he must spend so much time 
to find out piecemeal what his rights 
and privileges are with respect to 
housing, medical service, vacation 


leaves, etc. when these could all be 
provided in one convenient manual of 
information which may be kept cur- 
rent. The situation is exacerbated by 
the absence of a workable system for 
voicing his needs and complaints. In- 
dividually, these may seem minor and 
inconsequential matters, but they add 
up very quickly to cause the faculty 
member to feel that the administra- 
tion is less than considerate of his 
dignity and welfare. 


Faculty Deterioration 


Last February I had the privilege 
cf speaking to a group of deans and 
department heads at a luncheon meet- 
ing in the University of Oregon. The 
subject of my talk was the state of 
the social sciences in the Philippines. 
One of the questions put to me was 
this: “Suppose your academicians 
were suddenly given all the time and 
incentives to do research, what would 
happen?” 


My somewhat lengthy reply may be 
boiled down as follows. Within five 
years or so, if these new conditions 
continue to exist, scholarship would 
receive a tremendous boost; research 
activity would be intensified. I expect 
proportionately many more of the 
younger than the older faculty to be 
engaged in research. 


This would be because the younger 
faculty are more likely to be still en- 
thusiastic and are fresh from their 
training in the latest concepts and 
research methods of their rapidly 
developing disciplines. Creativity and 
and intellectual curiosity are fragile 
qualities that must be nourished and 
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applied if they are to be retained and 
developed. The longer one is exposed 
to the conditions that I have already 
described, the less likely he is to re- 
tain those qualities. 


Through no fault of their own, the 
older faculty have suffered more from 
the high obsolescense rate of knowl- 
edge and methods, because of the diffi- 
culties of keeping up with foreign 
developments in their respective 
fields. They have also suffered con- 
siderably more from the harassments 
of academic life in the U.P. 


The unwritten but effective senior- 
ity rule that often guides upwar 
mobility within the faculty is anathe- 
ma to the scholarly merit principle. 
And the younger faculty is less apt to 
be encumbered by seniority, not being 
favored by its application. In fact, 
he will fight it if he can. Continuing 
availability of time and incentives for 
research would certainly mean the 
overthrow of the seniority rule in 
favor of real intellectual achievement. 


Research Services and Facilities 


Also essential to productive re- 
search are adequate libraries, labora- 
tory and office equipment, supplies, 
and physical plant. Individual facul- 
ty rooms are conducive to effective 
study. Research assistants and labo- 
ratory technicians conserve the energy 
and time of the scholar. The services 
of a University publisher would save 
the author from the cumbersome 
processes of publication and distri- 
bution. 


These needs are well known al- 
though present finances do not pro- 
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mise any easy solution in providing 
them. A University policy and pro- 
gram to promote research should, 
however, not be coupled with effect- 
ing economies that will further reduce 
some of these vital items. The new 
Office of University Publications 
deserves to be developed as a service 
to the various units. The recent de- 
cision to have the Academic Vice- 
President attend to the need for re- 
search personnel increases the chances 
of getting sympathetic consideration 
for legitimate requests. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
AND SUGGESTIONS 


In my analysis I have tried to iden- 
tify some of the most important prob- 
lems and needs of research in the 
University of the Philippines from the 
point of view of internal policy and 
administration. Among the values re- 
garded highly within the University 
ure administrative positions, seniority, 
advanced degrees, teaching, and the 
“egalitarian principle.” I offered some 
explanation why the combination and 
interaction of these values with other 
conditions have relegated research to 
an inferior status in the scheme of 
University values. Internal condi- 
tions of research in the U.P. also 
reflect the general intellectual climate 
in the country. 


Lack of funds is definitely a serious 
limitation in raising the levels of aca- 
demic performance, including  re- 
search. I believe, though, that the 
answer to this particular deficiency 
is to organize our existing resources 
so as to enhance our competitive posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the other agencies of 
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the government that yearly vie for 
their share of the revenues. There 
is evidence that we are not using our 
research resources efficiently because 
of inconsistencies and contradictions 
in our policies and practices. Yet 
a greatly improved research output 
and more responsive extension serv- 
ices appear to be our best bargaining 
points in the larger political process 
of which we in the U.P. are inextric- 
ably a part. 


Unless the objective of emphasizing 
research is backed by clearly attract- 
ive incentives and consistent policies 
and practices, the faculty will not 
deem it worthwhile to exert them- 
selves in greater measure than they 
have done in the past. In many de- 
partments and units of the Univer- 
sity, the task is not merely one of giv- 
ing added impetus to ongoing re- 
search; it is the more difficult one 
of introducing research practically as 
a brand new activity for faculty mem- 
bers; in others the task is probably 
the most trying of all — the re-kind- 
ling of scholarly enthusiasm which 
once upon a time struggled fiercely 
to keep itself alive but has since died 
of exhaustion. 


It should be evident from the rather 
gloomy over-all picture of University 
research today that the improvement 
of research potential and achievement 
is synonymous with good University 
administration and a competent and 
well-motivated faculty. It is impossi- 
ble to elevate scholarship and research 
if the scholar and researcher remain 
in a depressed state. The greatest task 
of the administration is to improve 
the terms and conditions of research 


and the researcher himself through 
positive and consistent policies and 
practices. 


The President of the University has 
taken the first step by his announce- 
ment that research should be elevated 
as a goal and as a function of the Uni- 
versity. It behooves the Regents, the 
members of his administrative staff, 
and the heads of the several units to 
work tegether so that the needed im- 
provement may be undertaken with 
more satisfactory progress. If too 
much time elapses between the an- 
nouncement and the implementation 
of the policy, research will suffer a 
setback from which it will be even 
harder to recover. 


In forging ahead, I wish to offer 
the following suggestions concerning 
policy and administration: 


1. The University administration 
should dramatize its concern for 
research by a careful screening 
and immediate recognition of fa- 
culty members who have made 
significant research contribu- 
tions since their last promotions. 
Full publicity of this act should 
be made within the University. 


2. Maintain the present teaching 
load of the faculty in those units 
which have favorable faculty- 
student ratios and have already 
organized research programs. 


3. From selected departments or 
units, if not from all, challenge 
the most promising staff mem- 
bers who are interested in re- 
search to present a_ research 
plan which shall be support- 
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ed immediately after its ac- 
ceptance by a special committee 
of mixed membership headed by 
the Vice-President for Academic 
Affairs. This program may have 
to start in a modest way so as 
not to disrupt existing arrange- 
ments. Every effort should be 
made, however, to adjust the 
workload within the departments 
and colleges to make possible the 
initiation of this project as soon 
as practicable. 


. Relax the restrictions regarding 


clearances with the administra- 
tion prior to preliminary nego- 
tiations between the faculty of a 
unit and the representatives of a 
foundation. In the same way, 
units should be free to explore 
possible research grants and 
contracts subject only to the 
most permissive standards set by 
the administration. 


. A wieldy committee composed of 


research administrators should 
assist the Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs in formulat- 
ing research policies for recom- 
mendation to the President. 


. A faculty journal should be pub- 


lished to provide a medium for 
the free expression of ideas and 
views on the administration, re- 
search programs, curricula, and 
other academic subjects of gen- 
eral interest to the U.P. faculty. 


. All promotions of faculty should 


be published in the faculty jour- 
nal with information regarding 
the research published since the 
last promotion. 


8. 


10. 


The Office of University Publica- 
tions should work out ways and 
means of providing financial in- 
centives to faculty members who 
author books, monographs, or 
even articles in faculty periodic- 
als. Appropriate steps should be 
taken to set up a university press 
that will handle publication and 
distribution of faculty research. 


. Yearly awards for distinguished 


contributions to knowledge in the 
various disciplines should be 
made by the President of the 
University. Funds for this pur- 
pose may also come from private 
donations solicited for this spec- 
ial purpose. 


As a matter of policy, it should 
be recognized that not all faculty 
members are really able and/or 
willing to do research. Every ef- 
fort should therefore be made to 
identify those who are both able 
and willing researchers. These 
are the real hope of the U.P. as 
far as greater research output 
of higher quality is concerned. 
It is a sound principle to concen- 
trate on the very best among this 
crop. Reduced teaching load and 
other incentives should be con- 
tingent upon actual capacity of a 
faculty member or whole unit to 
perform _ creditable 
work. 


research 


If research is to be a Univer- 
sity value of the highest priority, 
there is no reason why good re- 
searchers should be arbitrarily 
restricted in their salaries by the 
present ceilings for the various 
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academic ranks. Only immediate 
and continuing recognition, in 
all available forms, of scientific 
work and scholarly writing will 
really raise the present status of 
research and researchers in the 
U.P. 


Organize a positive and aggres- 
sive program of public relations 
under the leadership of the Execu- 
tive Committee. This program 
should help the President in com- 
municating to the proper author- 
ities and groups the contribu- 
tions of the U.P. to the various 
government agencies and prog- 
rams. This should be much more 
than the press relations work 
now being undertaken. 


Securing the increasing funds 
required by a growing university 


like the U.P. calls for a well-con- 
ceived strategy and for concerted 
action on the part of the Regents, 
the President, his immediate 
staff, and the leaders of the va- 
rious units. Initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of individual units 
in adding to their operating bud- 
gets should be fostered by ap- 
propriate incentives, not the least 
of which is the freedom to ex- 
plore potential resources without 
the newly imposed clearances 
with the President. It is this 
combined feeling of common en- 
terprise and individual respon- 
sibility that makes the several 
parts and members of the Uni- 
versity pull together in seeking 
the means by which common ends 
may be realized. 





Law and the Study 


of Public Administration * 


By RAMON C. PORTUGAL 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





WISH TO START THIS TALK 
with a definition of terms. Public 
Administration is concerned with the 
efficient organization and direction of 
all available resources to achieve pub- 
lic policy. Law is understood here in 
its positive sense—a rule of human 
conduct declared by the organs of the 
state enforceable by the state’s coer- 
cive authority. Concepts of reason 
and morality and social customs do 
not of themselves constitute law 
although they may help in its fashion- 
ing. 

Both law and public administration 
have the same ends—the maintenance 
of social order and harmony among 
the many competing interests in so- 
ciety and the attainment of the good 
life for all. However, their means of 
realizing these common ends may at 
times differ or may even be conflict- 
ing. Thus, not infrequently one hears 
the accusation by some students and 
practitioners of law that bureaucra- 
cy is despotic. On the other hand, 








* Delivered on November 26, 1958 at the 
IPA Symposium-Fcrum on “Administrative 
Study and the Social Sciences” held in con- 
nection with the celebration of the U.P. 
Golden Jubilee. 
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public administrators like to point to 
the law’s delay as a bane to effective 
management of the public service. 
Certainly there is no room for arbi- 
trariness if government processes 
must be orderly. At the same time, 
the insistent pressure on modern gov- 
ernment to get things done makes un- 
necessary delay a luxury the govern- 
men can ill afford. 


Public administration operates with- 
in a legal framework. Constitutional, 
statutory and other legal mandates 
circumscribe the field of public admi- 
nistration—whether it be in personnel 
or fiscal administration or organiza- 
tion and management, or in the ad- 
ministration’s external relationships. 
Law, therefore, underlies public ad- 
ministration and policy-making. 


Both law and public administration 
are dynamic. The law must be stable 
but cannot stand still. While public 
administration is concerned with 
change, it also likes to see stability 
preserved. The increasing demands 
on government and the efforts to 
meet them are reflected in the char- 
acter of a nation’s public administra- 
tion and its legal system. 
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Laws and an administrative system 
sufficient to meet the needs of a lais- 
sez faire economy are inadequate to 
meet the needs of a modern welfare 
or service state. Even the law- and 
policy-making processes change. Ad- 
ministrators assume more important 
roles in these activities. No more can 
the legislature have a monopoly in de- 
termining what public policy should 
be. Law is no longer something which 
merely sets limits to the action of ad- 
ministrative agencies or which sup- 
plies the ideals toward which adminis- 
trators should aspire. To a very im- 
portant extent today, law is the crea- 
tion of administrative officials. 


The desire to satisfy the require- 
ments of a complex society — require- 
ments which experience in public ad- 
ministration has helped bring out— 
has resulted in the reexamination, re- 
interpretation and revision of certain 
revered legal doctrines. Principles 
like the rule or supremacy of law, se- 
paration of powers, and non-delegation 
of power are among those that have 
been refashioned to suit the times. 


The rule of law, which was given 
classic interpretation by Dicey, has 
lost its rigidity. Administrative agen- 
cies, for example, have been given cer- 
tain discretionary powers which are 
beyond review by the courts. Law is 
not what Mr. Justice Holmes conceiv- 
ed as a “brooding omnipresence in the 
sky” opposed to men in authority,' to 
be interpreted only by a select cult. 
Law is the sum-total of all those rules 
of conduct for which there is state 
sanction, whether laid down by the 


1South Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 US. 
205 (1917). 


legislature, the courts or administra- 
tive agencies.” 


Supremacy of law is the goal of the 
slogan: “a government of laws and not 
of men.” However, the literal mean- 
ing of such a phrase cannot be pushed 
too far. Government is not a piece of 
automatic machinery; human beings 
must unavoidably administer it.? But 
it does mean that law should not be 
replaced by unrestrained administra- 
tion. This would certainly be tyran- 
ny. Effective controls over adminis- 
tration are still needed, nay, become 
more imperative in a welfare state, as 
opportunities for possible administra- 
tive arbitrariness increase with the 
growth of the state’s service functions. 
The rule of law still applies but 
every branch of the government takes 
part in its shaping—the legislature, 
because it creates the administrative 
agencies; the executive, by his power 
of appointment and removal of admi- 
nistrators; the courts, by their check 
on the arbitrary exercise of power; 
and the people by means of formal and 
informal participation in the adminis- 
trative process. All these controls 
constitute the rule of law, and control 
by the courts is only one aspect of 
that rule.* 


Another principle of law that has 
been adjusted to administrative needs 
is the separation-of-powers doctrine 
together with its corollary, that of 
non-delegation of power. Separation 
of powers has been interpreted as the 
distribution of the tasks of govern- 





2 Milton M. Carrow, The Background of 
Administrative Law (Newark: Associated 
Lawyers Publishing Co., 1948), p, 141. 

3 Jerome Frank, If Men Were Angels 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1942), p. 2. 

4 Carrow, op. cit., pp. 161-162, 
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ment to the different organs, accord- 
ing to the agency best designed to 
carry them out; with provision for 
controls by means of checks and 
balances against the usurpation of full 
powers by any one of the agencies of 
government. In many instances, how- 
ever, the powers blend, as shown 
in the administrative or regulatory 
agency which often exercises rule- 
making and adjudicating functions. 
Such an agency is even criticized be- 
cause in most cases it acts both as 
prosecutor and judge at the same 
time, a comingling of functions 
which, it is alleged, denies fair pro- 
cedure and due process, because “no 
man shall be a judge in his own 
case.” 


There are, however, requirements 
of administrative responsibility and 
efficiency which call for such a com- 
bination. The courts have held that 
cue process is not violated by it.’ 
Furthermore, the opposition is based 
on assumed individual or personalized 
prosecuting and judging, not institu- 
tional action. For an individual to 
serve as both advocate and judge in 
the same case is obviously improper. 
In a large and complex organization, 
however, the question takes on a new 
light. It is not improper even in a 
criminal case for a large institution — 
the state — to prosecute through one 
officer, the fiscal or prosecuting at- 
torney and to decide through another, 
the judge.6 There are two traditions 
in the legal system: one, the court 
tradition of personal consideration of 





5 Brinkley v. Hassig, F. (C.C.A. 
10th, 1936). 

6 Kenneth C. Davis, Administrative Law 
(St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 1951), 


p. 390. 


(2d) 


controversies by the judge; the other, 
the departmental tradition of institu- 
tional consideration by a corps of of- 
ficers under the general supervision 
cf the agency head.’ 


The rule against delegation of 
power was originally a rule of agency, 
put has been elevated to the status of 
a doctrine in constitutional law. The 
text on which the maxim has 
been based was discovered to be a 
misprint; the correct one stated the 
rule to mean that delegations were 
entirely permissible. As the people 
make more demands on the govern- 
ment, and as complex economic and 
social problems develop, governmental 
power increases. The non-delegation 
rule has become outmoded together 
with the laissez-faire conception of 
government. There is an awareness, 
however, that delegation should be 
prevented from running riot. The 
laws giving delegated powers to ad- 
ministrative agencies are usually 
examined to determine whether or not 
the legislature has laid down a policy 
and a standard for the agency to fol- 
low and if the discretion granted to 
the agency has been “canalized within 
banks that keep it from overflowing,” 
iv use the words of Mr. Justice Cardo- 
ZO.” 


It has been claimed, however, that 
there is an aura of unreality in the 
talk about standards. Standards like 


7Abraham H. Feller, “Administrative 
Law Investigation Comes of Age,” Colum- 
bia Law Review, 41:601 (1941). 

8 Patrick W. Duff and Horace E. White- 
side, “Delegata Potestas Non  Potest 
Delegari: A Maxim of American Constitu- 
nal Law,” Cornell Law Quarterly, 14:173 
(1929). 

9 Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan. 293 U.S. 
440 (1938). 
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and reasonable” and ‘public 
interest” and other broad and vague 
terms have been considered as ade- 


“just 


quate. As a matter of fact, the most 
effective method of expressing the 
legislative will may sometimes be de- 
legation with virtually no standards 
but with retention of strong legisla- 
tive influence upon policy creation 
after the delegation has been made. 
Such influence could take the form 
of a requirement for periodic reports 
to Congress or oversight by inves- 
tigating, appropriating and other 
legislative committees. 


The point I wish to emphasize is 
that the law has changed and is 
changing to meet present-day impera- 
tives underscored by the study and 
the practice of public administration. 
With the transition from a simple 
economy to the present complex so- 
ciety, there is a recognition that ad- 
ministrative authority, instead of 
being a threat to the rights protected 
by law, could very well be a means of 
protecting these liberties and the pub- 
lic interest. 


Public administration likes to see 
government become effective in the 
prosecution of public purposes. Law 
seeks to maintain the safeguards and 
standards of fair play for individual 
rights against government oppression 
and mistakes. At first blush, the mat- 
ter of effective conduct of govern- 
ment may appear to conflict with the 
protection of individual liberties. The 


two elements are, however, comple- 
mentary. As has been observed, a 
government effective in accomplish- 
ing the purposes of a democratic 
society is itself a safeguard of the 
democratic tradition, if not indeed a 
condition of its survival. At the same 
time, due process or rules of fair play 
can themselves contribute greatly to 
the effectiveness of democratic gov- 
ernment. There must be vigor and ag- 
gressiveness, initiative and even in- 
ventiveness in public administration 
but administrative lawlessness cannot 
be countenanced. 


The Philippines is not wanting in 
laws that would make for good ad- 
ministration. But constitutional and 
legislative provisions become nothing 
more than useless verbiage if they are 
not duly observed both by the gover- 
ror and the governed. One of the im- 
portant tasks of public administration 
is to secure obedience to the law. 
The following words of a well-known 
writer on bureaucracy seem apropos: 


It is not enough to know that public 
officials and employees subscribe to 
democratic theory and would not inten- 
tionally weaken our system of popular 
government in any way. It is necessary 
to establish every assurance that they 
do not inadvertently, through careless- 
ness, ignorance, or incompetence, do 
things or create situations that defeat 
the will of the people, destroy faith in 
popular government, or play into the 
hands of opponents of our system of gov- 
ernment by the people.!? 





10Charles S. Hyneman, Bureaucracy in a 
Democracy (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950), p. 21. 








Economics in the Public Service’ 


By AMADO A. CASTRO 


Institute of Economic Development and 
Research, University of the Philippines 





OU HAVE ASKED ME TO 
speak this afternoon about eco- 


nomics and public administration. 
The problem is so big and broad that 
one is at a loss for words for fear of 
spouting inane generalities. 


It is now a commonplace that the 
good public administrator must have 
familiarity with and an appreciation 
of economics. Firstly, the country’s 
problems are no longer exclusively 
political, but are now more and more 
economic. Secondly, any prudent 
manager, whether of a business con- 
cern or a public agency, inevitably 
deals with problems which encompass 
economics as much as personnel ad- 
ministration, psychology, _ political 
science, or any other branches of 
knowledge. And perhaps most im- 
portant of all, economics has a special 
viewpoint which it is profitable for 
the public administrator to absorb. 


Economics, to quote a_ textbook 
definition, is “the science which stu- 
dies human behavior as a relationship 
between ends and scarce means which 
have alternative uses.” A particular 
~~ * Delivered on November 28, 1958 at the 


IPA Symposium-Forum on “Administrative 
Study and the Social Sciences.” 
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characteristic which differentiates the 
economist from other scientists is 
tnat he is always conscious of and 
worried about the allocation of re- 
scurces. He realizes that in this world 
resources are limited. How vividly 
today — in a Philippines faced with 
bottlenecks in its economic develop- 
ment drive and a government budget 
which is unbalanced — we all must 
recognize this. He knows that these 
searce resources can be used in alter- 
native ways. Thus he is faced with a 
problem of choice, and in making that 
choice he must bring to bear not only 
the weapons with which economics 
equips him, but also other considera- 
tions — other sciences, the value 
judgments of the society in which he 
lives, and the painful and perplexing 
realities of the political world in 
which he must swim. 


And so the first lesson which your 
teachers in economics try to drive 
home is that economics treats of 
scarce means which have alternative 
uses. Other lessons of course follow 
— the concept of national income, the 
essentials of our money system, the 
mechanism of prices, the workings of 
the labor market, relations in inter- 
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national trade, and so on. And finally 
the most difficult lesson of all to teach 
is the practice of political economy — 
cr how economics becomes an art. For 
this involves when, how, and how 
much to use economics. 


Today I am particularly worried, 
not about how little economics is used, 
but rather how much is said in the 
name of economics, and how much it 
is claimed economics can do. Some 
55 years ago, when he was editor of 
those admirable little texts known as 
the Cambridge Economic Handbooks, 
John Maynard Keynes said: “The 
theory of Economics does not furnish 
a body of settled conclusions im- 
mediately applicable to policy. It is a 
method rather than a doctrine, an ap- 
paratus of the mind, a technique of 
thinking, which helps its possessor to 
draw correct conclusions.” 


With those words we greet our be- 
ginning students in economics, for 
they hold true even today. They are 
especially apropos because we are to- 
day faced with a public which knows 
that the nation’s foremost problems 
are hungry for solutions, so that all 
too often they swallow the mouthings 
of anyone who can promise them 
panaceas. 


To me one of the most worrisome of 
such promised cure-alls is the notion 
that for this country to go forward, 
we need an economic plan, to be im- 
plemented preferably by an economic 
dictator. One hears such clamors 
everywhere — in the halls of Cong- 
ress, in discussions of businessmen, in 
newspaper columns, in the writings of 
venerable politicians, in the National 
Economic Council which has done 


most of the planning so far—all these 
sentiments very probably meant sin- 
cerely. You as public administrators 
who are called upon to formulate and 
help carry out such a plan have prob- 
ably been intrigued by the problem — 
that is, the role of planning in this 
country’s economic development. 


I submit that most of the ap- 
proaches to economic planning in this 
country are off on the wrong track. 
The reason is that they assign too 
large a role to economics — more, I 
believe, than a sober student of the 
science would. One steeped in econo- 
mics, while knowing what it can do, is 
also all too conscious of its limitations. 


There are many forms of economic 
planning, and the problem is to choose 
that which will fit a particular coun- 
try. One must work within the social 
setting of the country — broadly 
speaking, the values and attitudes of 
the people, the political and adminis- 
trative mechanisms, the levels of com- 
petency of the nation’s manpower in 
all fields. For this setting defines the 
limits within which success can be 
achieved. One should not try to do 
too little nor too much. 


Let us look at the Philippines. 
Amid the various seemingly contra- 
dictory elements, I believe we can 
make some generalizations. Here is a 
free enterprise economy where, by 
and large, the feeling is that business 
sbould be in the hands not of govern- 
ment but of private entrepreneurs. In 
this country one finds an almost 
nineteenth century American atmos- 
phere of freedom in enterprise. As in 
rineteenth century America, there is 
a growing feeling among businessmen 
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of a sense of mission, that they are 
leaders pulling the country forward on 
the road to progress. The only effec- 
tive limit to freedom of action is a 
network of controls — on foreign ex- 
change, investment, ownership and so 
on— made necessary by our desire to 
move forward in our economic devel- 
opment faster than the United States 
in her day. 


There are many reasons for the 
emergence of this climate of freedom: 
for example, the cultural impact of 
the United States, disenchantment 
with government operation of business 
enterprises, the desire to cut down on 
politics, mistrust of the power of the 
government (it is already the largest 
employer in the country), the convic- 
tion that the business sector is the 
most dynamic of all groups and that 
it can lead the country most effective- 
iy. For better or for worse, this devo- 
tion to the private enterprise system 
is a product of our history. 


Now where does economic planning 
have a place? It comes in because we 
are impaiient — we want economic 
development to move faster than it 
did in other free enterprise economies, 
for we must catch up, and we cannot 
wait for leisurely progress. While we 
believe in private enterprise, we do 
not subscribe to the laissez-faire phi- 
losophy and so we envision a role for 
government in this drive towards eco- 
nomic development. The feeling is 
that government must step in to 
force-feed this growth so as_ to 
telescope the transition period into a 
much shorter span of time. 


Congressmen, 
many so-called 


Thus our 
tators, 


commen- 
intellectuals 


say the government must lead the 
country by drawing up a ‘“‘compre- 
liensive economic blueprint’. This is 
extremely nebulous, so what do they 
have in mind? One can only guess in 
the midst of such vagueness, but they 
very probably mean that the govern- 
ment should decide what the different 
sectors of the economy must do and 
not do. And to follow along one step 
further, such a method calls for the 
appointment of an economic dictator 
to enforce compliance with the plan as 
well as to make decisions regarding 
implementation — the direction of 
growth, what projects will be under- 
taken, when and by whom. 


It is immediately apparent that 
when once we start thinking along 
this line and begin to spell out what 
is a “comprehensive economic blue- 
print,” we come perilously close to a 
mode of action involving centralized 
direction of a socialist type. And a 
little reflection makes it clear that 
such a system will not work in this 
country. The reason is not so much 
that the skills of implementation may 
be lacking. It is rather because a 
socialist-type of organization requires 
either a ruthless dictatorship willing 
to ride rough-shod over opposition to 
accomplish its ends, or the most adept 
type of democratic leadership able to 
secure acceptance of its plan. 


Our people will never stand for a 
ruthless dictatorship. And as for 
magnetic democratic leadership, con- 
sidering the complexity of political 
life in this country, I strongly doubt 
whether we can hope to have it, at 
least in the near future (which is just 
when it is needed). Magsaysay is 
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gone, and not even he would have been 
able to swing the people behind him 
to the extent that he could carry off 
a benevolent dictatorship. 

Therefore a private enterprise so- 
ciety and socialist-type central direc- 
tion are contradictions which cannot 
be reconciled here. Are we then to 
throw up our hands and say that we 
should give up any ideas about hav- 
ing economic planning? 


The answer is really simple: we will 
agree that the country must plan — 
order in life is clearly more efficient 
than and therefore superior to dis- 
order. The only issue is what type 
of plan is suitable for this country. 
And here is where the science of eco- 
nomics shades into and is transformed 
into the art of political economy. For 
choice of the type of planning will be 
dictated not by what the most ad- 
vanced economic theory and technique 
can present, but rather by what lies 
within the capabilities of the part- 
icular society. Wisdom in_ political 
economy consists not in displaying 
complex and obtuse economic form- 
ulae, but in knowing which particular 
tools in the economist’s kit-box to 
pick up under given circumstances. 


Let me then describe some differ- 
ent types of economic planning as 
found in selected free enterprise eco- 
nomies. We might start with the 
United States, where central economic 
planning is minimal. There, in effect, 
the federal government budget is the 
only economic blueprint, and the con- 
trols in other areas — on domestic 
end international trade, on monetary 
and debt policy — affect the economy 
in indirect manner. Thus the degree 
of private enterprise is large, and this 


is a particular strength of the United 
States as the liberated initiative of 
businessmen has been a potent dyna- 
mic force. The rub in such a system, 
which will rule it out for the Philip- 
pines, is that we are not so favorably 
endowed — with manpower as well as 
capital, foreign exchange, and mater- 
ial resources — as is the United 
States. And in addition we want to 
move ahead faster. Thus it is neces- 
sary to husband our resources in the 
most efficient manner. 


At another extreme is the Nether-- 
lands, also like the Philippines a small 
nation without lavish natural re- 
sources although with adequate capi- 
tal funds. But their particular re- 
source is manpower. Thus in their 
economic planning they can develop 
and apply every year the most com- 
plex economics, mathematics and sta- 
tistics — input-output tables involv- 
ing the different sectors of the econo- 
my — and they are sure the govern- 
ment machinery can cope with the 
specifications of the plan. This prog- 
ramming is managed within the scope 
of free enterprise. Unfortunately we 
cannot use such methods in the Philip- 
pines; they are much too advanced for 
our administrative mechanism to car- 
ry out. 


A few more examples might be 
cited. In this part of the world, we 
can take a look at India, which now 
is implementing its second five-year 
plan after carrying through the first. 
Here is an economic blueprint — a 
plan that is two inches thick — cover- 
ing all aspects of the economy, and it 
is reputed to be a success. Unfortun- 
ately, it has not actually made too 
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great an impact on the Indian eco- 
nomy. National income has been in- 
creasing in that country on the aver- 
age by some two or three per cent per 
year, while in the Philippines, without 
any plan, we have been moving ahead 
«at five to seven per cent a year. But 
perhaps the biggest objection to that 
type of plan for the Philippines is that 
it is frankly socialistic and it calls for 
perhaps too big a role for government 
to suit us. 


Finally, there is Japan. Its ap- 
proach is somewhere near the Dutch 
model, for they have an Economic 
I'lanning Board which formulates a 
five-year economic plan. Statistics 
are amassed, complicated econometric 
models are drawn up with different 
assumptions regarding employment, 
trade, investment, and so on. A plan 
is chosen which is used to set the 
goals of economic policy, and actions 
are taken which will influence the 
private sector and the government so 
2s to achieve the desired goals. 


Now which of these different ap- 
proaches would seem appropriate for 
the Philippines? My own feeling is 
that none of them will do; the ap- 
proach must be unique. For we are a 
a:fferent economy from any of the 
others, and our choice must be dic- 
tated by our ideology and our capabil- 
ities. To be brief, it would appear to 
me that our programming will have to 
ke sectoral in character, that is, our 
approach must be built up from those 
sectors in our economy which are at 
present already successful in allocat- 
ing our scarce resources. Thus we 
should start with fiscal planning (as 
is done now by the Budget Commis- 


gion), monetary planning (as by the 
Central Bank), and foreign trade 
planning (now performed by the Cen- 
tral Bank, but perhaps better de- 
legated to a new body, a Board of 
Trade). These are the key sectors of 
our economic policy apparatus. The 
next step would then be to coordinate 
them by agreement at the highest 
level. Thus we might need some 
group like the Council of Economic 
Advisers in the United States, a pure- 
ly advisory body responsible to the 
President which would prepare an an- 
nual economic survey. Coordination 
would then be confined to three sec- 
tors only; the process would be 
simpler; and any actions dictated 
would carry the sanction of a popular- 
ly-elected President. 


Under this scheme, our present 
economic planning structure would 
appear to be unrealistic and basically 
unworkable. Under Reorganization 
Plan 10, the task of economic planning 
was left to a National Economic Coun- 
cil which was to be the supreme eco- 
nomic authority in the land. This Re- 
organization Plan provided for the 
National Economic Council of nine 
men, and a staff composed of three 
divisions: the Office of National 
Planning (ONAP), the Office of 
Statistical Coordination and Standards 
(OSCAS), and the Office of Foreign 
Aid Coordination. 


I would argue that Plan 10 was in- 
appropriate as it took no account of 
the difficulties of implementation, not 
so much from the administrative 
point of view as from the political 
problem of gaining acceptance for the 
Council’s assigned role. The compo- 
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sition of the Council itself is faulty 
because it is built on the idea that its 
membership should reflect some poli- 
tical representation, so that legisla- 
tors are included in an essentially ex- 
ecutive function. But more impor- 
tant, the Council is a failure because 
it has no real job to do; what it does 
now can either be dispensed with or 
left to a lesser body to take over. 


Further, we have two bodies, the 
Central Bank and the Budget Com- 
mission, both strong and dynamic, 
which are able to perform their tasks 
competently, and are liable to resent 
interference and dication imposed by 
a rival group, especially if that rival 
does not command general respect. 
Thus, there seems to be little real 
justification for the existence of the 
Council (the nine men) and for the 
Office of National Planning. I believe 


experience confirms that these two 
parts of the NEC (apart from the 
OSCAS and the Office of Foreign Aid 
Coordination) have not earned poli- 
tical acceptance and thus are not real- 
ly effective. 


I have spent some time elucidating 
this particular question of economic 
planning because it has seemed to be 
a particularly apt illustration of what 
economics can do for public adminis- 
tration and how public administrators 
can look at economics, for here is a 
problem the solution of which hinges 
in large measure on political aspects. 
And now I would like to end as I 
began: with the thought firstly, that 
economists treat of the allocation of 
scarce resources, and secondly, that 
political economy is an art, and it is 
our task to try to teach some tricks 
in the practice of that art. 





Political Theory and 
Public Administration’ 


By FREDERICK §, TICKNER 


Office of Public Administration 
United Nations 





a. POLITICAL THOUGHT AND 
ideas, which find expression in 
any form of government, have a di- 
rect influence on the development of 
the administration associated with it, 
since administration is the machinery 
which carries out governmental policy. 


Administration therefore assumes 
different characteristics according 
to the nature of government. It may 


give effect to the direction of an in- 
dividual in an autocracy, such as the 
Roman Empire or the French mon- 
archy in the eighteenth century; it 
may give effect to the direction of a 
controlling group in an_ oligarchic 
state, such as Sparta in ancient times 
or Venice in the Middle Ages, or it 
may carry out the mandates of a pop- 
ularly supported government in a 
democratic state. 


We may therefore expect a govern- 
ment to function through its admini- 
stration in terms of the political sit- 
uation which created it. In a military 
dictatorship for example we shall find 
the administration carried out on mili- 





* Originally delivered at the Scuola di 
Perfezionamento in Scienze Administrative, 
Universita degli Studi Bologna, Italy. 
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tary lines and the decisions of govern- 
ment enforced with military precision. 
In a democracy there will be less em- 
phasis on authority, more on persua- 
sion and popular cooperation. 


Thus the administrator must accept 
the realities of political life; he is 
never working in a theoretically ideal 
situation. His task is set in a frame- 
work of politics — in both the narrow 
and the wide sense of the word — and 
he must obey the basic political con- 
cepts of the society in which he lives 
if he is to succeed in his task of ad- 
ministration. 


Roman Provincial Administration 


An early example of the infiuence 
of political thought on administration 
I would draw your attention to the 
political settlement made by the Em- 
peror Caesar Augustus in 27 B.C. and 
to its effect on the administration of 
the Roman Empire. After his victory 
at Actium, Augustus was effectively 
in control of the Roman world as the 
general of a victorious army; yet re- 
publican sentiment was so strong that 
an autocratic display of military force 
would not have brought a peaceful end 
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to the civil wars which had began 
when Julius Caesar crossed the Rubi- 
con twenty-two years previously. 


As a concession to popular senti- 
ment, Augustus accepted the political 
compromise known as the principate, 
whereby he became the chief magis- 
trate, the princeps, within the city cf 
Rome, but remained the general, the 
imperator, in the provinces where his 
troops were stationed. This brought 
about an administrative compromise; 
the more peaceful provinces were left 
under the control of the Senate and 
were governed by proconsuls, who 
were civil magistrates; the provinces 
which needed an armed garrison, par- 
ticularly those on the frontier were 
governed by the imperator himself 
through military officers, legati Au- 
gusti pro praetore. In this way the 
Emperor directly administered Gaul, 
Britain, Egypt, and the frontier prov- 
inces of the Danube and Euphrates, 
whilst the Senate remained in control 
of Italy, Greece and much of Asia, 
Africa and Spain. In each sphere of 
influence there was a different form 
of provincial government and so the 
political compromise of 27 B.C. deter- 
mined the administration of the em- 
pire until reforming Emperors like 
Diocletian made further radical 
changes. 


Even so Augustus was careful not 
to allow the Roman world to lose its 
sense of unity through this admini- 
strative division of influence. He 
wisely took the precaution of draw- 
ing many of his provincial officials 
from the younger members of the Sen- 
ate and so ensured the stability of this 
dual regime. 


The Political Basis of Modern 
Administrations 


In direct contrast to this example 
from the ancient world, let us now 
examine the political basis of three 
modern administrations, those of 
France, the United States and Great 
Britain. 


In France the system of govern- 
ment is based on a written Constitu- 
tion; the public service is legally es- 
tablished and safeguarded by the 
processes of administrative law. The 
legislative and executive functions of 
government are provided for in the 
Constitution but some of the min- 
istries, the functional offices of the 
executive, though set up by law, are 
older even than the first written con- 
stitution. The Ministries of Justice, 
Finance,, War, Navy, Foreign Affairs 
and Interior were set up by a Law 
passed by the Constituent Assembly 
on 22 April 1791, although the first 
republican constitution was not pub- 
lished until the following September. 
Apparently administration is more im- 
portant even than a constitution, al- 
though of course the law establishing 
the ministries was the outcome of the 
same political developments as those 
which created the Constitution. 
Further ministries in France were 
created by subsequent laws: Public 
Works in 1869, Agriculture in 1881, 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones in 
1889, and Labour in 1898. A gen- 
eral law for the Civil Service (Statut 
des Fonctionnaires) was not passed 
until 1946 and this finally made the 
entire structure of the public service 
depend on the law. This concept of 
administration entirely within a legal 
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framework will be familiar to Italian 
administrators. 

In the United States, under the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers, the 
executive function of government is 
completely divorced from the legisla- 
ture and judiciary; all three are dep- 
endent on a written constitution. The 
President is elected for a four-year 
term as chief executive of the Repub- 
lic. The public service is part of the 
executive and the theory has grown 
up that the senior appointments must 
be given to office holders who are 
in political sympathy with the Pres- 
ident, in order to secure effective sup- 
port for his policies. This has been 
applied even to the chief diplomatic 
posts abroad. There are however 
limits to the powers of the chief exec- 
utive since presidential appointments 
to certain senior posts have to be rati- 
fied by the Senate. The legislature has 
also through the establishment of a 
Civil Service Commission, attempted 
tc control the type of persons recruit- 
ed to the public service and their 
qualifications. 

The executive machinery thus oper- 
ates on behalf of the President, who 
is responsible for the public manage- 
ment of the nation’s affairs, subject 
to the Constitution, to the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, to the common 
law, to various checks applied by he 
legislature and to enquiries usually 
pursued through its investigating 
committees. However, until the Civil 
Service Commission was set up the 
President had a great deal of free- 
dom in making appointments to the 
public service and at one stage in the 
nineteenth century it was the accept- 


ed practice in the United States for 
the entire administrative staff to he 
appointed on the basis of patronage 
by the party in power. 

In this way the political theory cf 
the separation of powers and the 
checks and balances of the American 
constitution have determined the na- 
ture of the administration of the 
country. 

In the United Kingdom there is no 
written constitution, and government 
is maintained in the name of the 
Queen, subject to the support of the 
House of Commons. Thus the execu- 
tive is two-fold in character. At the 
political level the Ministers are ap- 
pointed by the Queen, but must sit in 
Parliament and therefore change witn 
political changes; at the official level, 
members of the civil service are ap- 
pointed on a permanent basis. Both 
ministers and the permanent staff are 
directly in the service of the Crown. 

The Crown is nowadays above party 
and members of the civil service too 
must observe strict political neutrality, 
at any rate at the higher levels. How- 
ever at the political level ministers 
are removable, either individually or 
collectively, since the administraticn 
depends on the support of a working 
majority in the House of Commons. 
Government thus has a political base. 
Political thought in Britain has long 
accepted the idea that the monarch 
must be irremovable but her advisers 
may be changeable; her civil servants 
on the other hand are irremovable ex- 
cept for serious personal misconduct. 

Functions of government are to a 
large extent undertaken without legal 
basis under the prerogative of the 
crown because the civil service origin- 
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ally grew out of the royal household. 
However, since 1912 there has been 
a general tendency to define the func- 
tions of Ministers, and by implication 
those of their departments, by Act of 
Parliament. The public service as 
such has no legal existence; public 
servants are employed at the Queen’s 
pleasure under conditions of service 
defined by Treasury regulation, not 
by law. If they transgress against 
the citizen the remedy is under com- 
mon law; there is no administrative 
law. 


Responsibility for the activities of 
the public service are covered by the 
theory of ministerial responsibility. 
ach minister is responsible for every 
act of his subordinates, who have no 
individuality in their relationship 
with Parliament. If a grave error is 
committed, as actually happened about 
five years ago, the Minister must re- 
sign, not his subordinates. 


The Responsibility of the Executive 


Thus far I have tried to show how, 
in three instances, the political theo- 
ries which have determined the con- 
stitutional form of government, have 
also determined the nature of its ad- 
ministration. I now turn to the speci- 
fic problem of the responsibility of 
the executive, a political concept which 
has a direct influence on the form of 
ihe administration. The British theo- 
ry of ministerial responsibility makes 
the minister answerable to Parlia- 
ment, which can examine the work 
of his department in small matters by 
personal correspondence and in more 
serious affairs by parliamentary 
question or debate. Hence the division 
of function between the units of ad- 


ministration must be clearly defined; 
each department has to know where 
its responsibility lies, since no Min- 
ister wishes to answer for another’s 
transgressions. Each minister is in 
theory coequal and differences be- 
tween ministers can only be settled 
in cabinet, but within his own office 
the minister has full control. Thus 
in day to day administration all those 
things which affect the effective oper- 
ation of the ministry — organization, 
discipline, promotion, and training— 
are within the jurisdiction of the Min- 
ister. 

In France Ministers are answerable 
to the Chamber by interpellation and 
debate, but the coordinating role of 
the Prime Minister and the cabinet 
has evolved more slowly than in Bri- 
tain. The Prime Minister’s Office 
(Bureau du Président du Conseil) 
has been developed only since the 
Second World War, whereas in Bri- 
tain the Treasury has for long been 
the coordinating department, for the 
prime minister has been First Lord 
of the Treasury since the eighteenth 
century. The coordinating personnel 
function has in France been located 
with the Président du Conseil only 
since the establishment of the Direc- 
tion de la Fonction Publique under the 
Fourth Republic, but in Britain it 
was long ago added to the functions 
of the Treasury because the Prime 
Minister has for a long time had ul- 
timate control of civil service appoint- 
ments. This addition of non-financial 
functions to a nominally financial 
ministry confuses foreigners but leads 
to no confusion in London, where one 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury is 
acknowledged Head of the Civil Serv- 
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ice and shares the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury with the Secretaryship 
of the Cabinet. 

In the United States the responsib- 
ility of the Executive is more diffuse. 
The President addresses Congress 
rarely and the main officers of state 
are his appointees without any seats 
in the legislature. Congress can only 
meet them through the machinery of 
its committees or by personal ap- 
proach. Since they have not the priv- 
ileged position of Ministers they are 
not so clearly divided from their civil 
service subordinates and the line of 
political and career appointment is 
not so clearly defined as under a min- 
isterial system. Even within the range 
of career appointments there is a good 
deal of fluidity. Changes occur with 
change of administration. Moreover 
members of the civi! service may be 
called upon to meet congressional com- 
mittees whether they hold political or 
career appointments. At all levels the 
civil service is acutely politically 
minded, in sharp contrast to the Bri- 
tish civil service, which serves any 
ministry with equal fidelity, impar- 
tiality and patience. 


The United States civil service tends 
therefore to have great strength in 
its specialized and technical functions, 
since appointments in this sphere of 
administration can be kept further 
from the political turmoil. Complete 
freedom from politics allows the Brit- 
ish service, no less strong in technolo- 
gy, to develop its own peculiar special- 
ty and its greatest strength, the gen- 
eral administrator. In this service the 
lawyer remains a specialist—in legal 
matters—who advises the general ad- 
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ministrator; there is no tradition, as 
in Germany and Italy of the lawyer 
being the administrator or the ad- 
viser to ministers. 

The responsibility of the executive 
takes an entirely different aspect in 
the collegiate form of government 
recently adopted in Yugoslavia. Here 
the Federal Executive Council, which 
has 34 members, has a collegiate 
responsibility for all executive deci- 
sions and there is no individual min- 
isterial responsibility for the work of 
the Secretariat. The Council is col- 
lectively responsible to the Federal 
People’s Assembly. 


This presents a problem of admin- 
istrative coordination between the 
various Secretariats which has been 
solved by the device of appointing 
functional committees corresponding 
to the main functions of government. 
Each committee may be responsible 
for the work of one or more of the 
Secretariats. Thus there is a Plan- 
ning Committee of the Federal Exec- 
utive Council, a Budget Committee, 
a Foreign Affairs Committee, an 
Organization and Administration 
Committee, and so on. 


These committees prepare business 
for the Federal Executive Council 
and examine draft legislation prepar- 
ed by the Secretariats, but all mat- 
ters within the Council’s jurisdiction 
are brought to a plenary session for 
decision. The Chairman of each Com- 
mittee and at least two members must 
be members of the Federal Executive 
Council; others may be drawn from 
the Federal people’s Council (the main 
house of legislature), from senior 
members of the Secretariats, as well 
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as from interested institutions and or- 
ganizations. 

At the same time as this new form 
of administration was introduced in 
1953, the Government introduced a 
policy of drastic decentralisation of 
authority from Belgrade to the gov- 
ernments of the Republics and even 
more to the municipal! authorities, the 
communes. This was accompanied by 
the introduction of collegiate admin- 
istration at the lower levels and it 
has brought about an increase in the 
functions of the secretariat of these 
local units of government. In this way 
political changes have had widespread 
effect at every level of administra- 
tien. 


Cabinet Government 


Let us now turn to another specific 
political development which has had 
a profound influence on the admini- 
stration of one of the countries which 
we have been studying: the British 
concept of the Cabinet. Cabinet unity 
is a fundamental tenet in British poli- 
tical thought; no minister may dis- 
agree publicly with colleagues on mat- 
ters of policy. If he cannot support 
the collective decision of the Cabinet 
he has no alternative to resignation. 
The Cabinet must therefore reach a 
cecision on matters of policy; this de- 
cision must be unanimous and in the 
discussion which leads up to it each 
minister is the coequal of his col- 
leagues. He has a right to his own 
epinion even if his department is not 
primarily concerned, but once a deci- 
sion is taken he must bow to the gen- 
eral view. 

Frequently business of the Cabinet 
cannot usefully be brought immediate- 


ly to a plenary mecting. Committees 
of the Cabinet are therefore appoint- 
ed, composed of ministers, under the 
chairmanship of a member with spe- 
cial interest in the matter concerned. 
The work of these committees also 
calls for careful preliminary study 
and official committees are set up 
consisting of senior officials from the 
ministries corresponding to those of 
the members of the Cabinet commit- 
tee. At a still lower level these offi- 
cial committees are advised by tech- 
nical or specialist sub-committees. 
When a_ recommendation finally 
reaches the Cabinet after careful prep- 
aration of this character, it usually 
leads to a clear decision of policy, 
which may or may not need specific 
sanction from parliament. 

All this may suggest a cumbersome 
and unwieldy structure of committees, 
each bent on prolonging its own life 
and increasing its own importance. 
Actually the reverse is the case. For 
one thing, the British seem to have 
an unusual gift for committee work. 
Moreover these committees form part 
of the normal routine of the depart- 
ments and do not create secretariats 
of their own. The minister or the of- 
ficial representative of ‘the .depart- 
ment primarily concerned is automa- 
tically accepted as chairman and his 
staff take responsibility for secreta- 
rial services to the committee as part 
of their normal routine of work. 

For the Cabinet itself there is a 
Secretariat. By the time of the First 
World War the completely informal 
arrangements which had prevailed 
for at least two centuries proved com- 
pletely inadequate and a more organ- 
ized system became necessary. A per- 
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manent staff, including a Permanent 
Secretary, consisting of career civil 
servants, was found to be the only 
practicable solution; but the Cabinet 
Office is small and it serves only the 
direct activities of the Cabinet. For 
all other inter-departmental com- 
mittees there is the system already 
described of the department principal- 
ly concerned furnishing the Chairman 
and the secretariat services. In this 
way coordination by committee has 
become an integral part of the day by 
by day routine of departments. 


The system of Cabinet responsibil- 
ity thus leads to closely knit coopera- 
tion and agreement arrived at through 
adequate machinery for working out 
differences throughout the whole 
structure of administration. Each 
department has to formulate its own 
collective view before coming to a 
committee where all concerned will 
come into line as the process of agree- 
ment proceeds. The ultimate decision 
must be unanimous because a cabinet 
government must have a unanimous 
collective policy; there can be no mi- 
nority reservation. 


In the same way, individual mem- 
bers of different departments use in- 
formal correspondence to clear away 
mutual differences and to arrive at 
common policy. The tendency is al- 
ways to secure inter-departmental 
agreement at the lowest possible level; 
the matter can be pressed to the Cab- 
inet if there is a fundamental disag- 
reement but the Cabinet is only used 
as the final court of appeal and only 
in matters of extreme importance. As 
far as possible everything is settled 
at inter-departmental level. 


Administrative Morality 


So far the examples we have taken 
have been from the ancient world or 
from contemporary government. Let 
us now take a longer view of a single 
administration and consider the pro- 
gressive development of administra- 
tive morality under the pressure of 
public opinion in the British admin- 
istration over a period of two cen- 
turies. I have selected the British ad- 
ministration because of its freedom 
from political revolution over this long 
period. 


During the eighteenth century there 
was by modern standards neither 
political nor administrative morality 
in Great Britain. Parliament in spite 
of a high standard of public awareness 
of important issues and a high stand- 
ard of debate, was based on an elec- 
toral system which was to a considera- 
ble degree corrupt, because in many 
instances the franchise was controlled 
by the influence of aristocratic fam- 
ilies. Although in a few places there 
was a genuine franchise, many mem- 
bers represented constituences which 
had lost their original importance 
through movements of population. 
This does not mean that genuine 
popular contests never took place. 
The Middlesex election of 1768 was a 
warmly contested struggle of great 
historical interest. 


The administration was infected by 
the same kind of corruption; family 
influence was used to secure political 
aims. Places were found in the civil 
service for relatives of members of 
the legislature as the price of political 
support. This patronage was largely 
family patronage and since the great 
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families were related by blood and 
marriage there was a sharing of fav- 
ours between the various interests. 
but on the whole administration was 
obstructed by incompetence and from 
time to time serious scandals were 
brought to light. Even so this “un- 
reformed” administration witnessed a 
great period of political government 
in the hands of such eminent parlia- 
mentarians as Lord Chatham, William 
Pitt, Edmund Burke and Charles 
dames Fox. From time to time there 
were important instances of attacks 
on corruption, for example the trial 
of Warren Hastings for his conduct 
in the Office of Governor General of 
India. Moreover this administration, 
founded as it was on _ patronage, 
brought about the defeat of Napoleon, 
so that it cannot have been altogether 
incompetent. 

The new ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion had their effect in Britain even 
in the field of administration. The 
need to match the genius of Carnot, 
“the organizer of victory,” in the war 
which was inevitably beginning, led 
to governmental reforms in London. 
Actually the process had already be- 
gun before the Revolution, for in 1780 
Lord North appointed a commission to 
examine the public accounts. It is 
significant that a mercantile nation 
began its administrative reforms by 
an attack on abuses in the spending 
of public moneys, in contrast to the 
French interest in the rights of man. 
The work thus begun has taken up by 
William Pitt the younger, the great- 
est British statesman of the Napo- 
leonic period. In 1787 he set up the 
Consolidated Fund bringing all rev- 
enues into one account and from 1808 


standardized salaries were introduced 
into the civil service, a powerful weap- 
on against corruption through sine- 
cures and fees. After Pitt’s death fis- 
cal reform continued and from 1822 
onwards an annual balanced statement 
of public accounts was provided. 

It is important to understand that 
the motivation for this reform of fis- 
cal administration came from the gen- 
eral mood of political reform which 
prevailed in the House of Commons 
at this period. In 1834 a Comptroller 
General was established and he had to 
certify every payment on the Ex- 
chequer Account. By the Exchequer 
and Audit Act of 186€ he became the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, an 
officer of Parliament reporting to the 
Public Accounts Committee of the 
House of Commons, a somewhat 
unique committee in that its chairman 
is always a member of the Opposition. 
The House of Commons thus main- 
tains a complete audit of the admini- 
stration and the legislature has a di- 
rect interest in the fiscal probity of 
the administration. 

In Britain the influence of the 
French Revolution on political thought 
was delayed; it was accepted with cau- 
tion. It did not gain full force unti! 
after the war with France ended in 
1815 but seventeen years later, the 
most important of all political reforms 
was undertaken. Parliament itself 
was freed from the bad influences, 
which had prevented it from being a 
truly representative assembly, by the 
Reform Act of 1832. This reduced the 
need for patronage in the civil service 
because parliament was now democ- 
ratically based and there was less rea- 
son to influence legislators by find- 
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ing jobs for their friends and rela- 
tives, although patronage lingered for 
another quarter century. It is inter- 
esting that political patronage was in- 
troduced into the United States by 
Andrew Jackson, whcse first term as 
President ended in 1832, the year of 
the great Reform Act in Britain. 


Purchase of Army Commissions 


We should not be too hasty in judg- 
ing ideas of one hundred and fifty 
years ago by our present standards in 
matters of administrative morality. 
One feature of eighteenth century 
military administration, which now 
seems to us to be the essence of cor- 
ruption, the purchase of officers’ com- 
missions in the army was in fact based 
on the most serious of political mo- 
tives, the hatred of military dictator- 
ship. Purchase of commissions in 
Great Britain grew from a dislike of 
standing armies. It was an axiom of 
political thought at that time that “an 
armed disciplined force is in its es- 
sence dangerous to liberty.” Reaction 
to the government by Major Generals, 
which was a feature of the republican 
administration of Oliver Cromwell, 
led to the introduction of the purchase 
of commissions when a standing army 
was formed in 1683. Officers had to 
pay a substantial sum for their com- 
missions as a guarantee that they were 
men of property with a stake in the 
country and were not military adven- 
turers. Purchase also acted as a 
guarantee for their good behaviour, 
for a man dismissed from the service 
forfeited what he had paid. 

Thus an army officered by profes- 
sional soldiers dependent on their pay 
and: looking to the service for their 





fortunes, was deliberately avoided. 
The system of purchase was not abol- 
ished until 1870, after nearly two 
centuries, during which the campaigns 
of Marlborough and Wellington were 
fought and won. 


Civil Service Reform 


Bearing in mind this example of 
change in ideas with the centuries, let 
us return to the influence of political 
reforms on reform in administration. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century a new doctrine had come into 
political thought as a reaction against 
the despotism, however enlightened, of 
the eighteenth century. The theory 
of laissez-faire, which regarded gov- 
ernment intervention as dangerous to 
rrogress, sought the minimum of state 
action and left as much as possible 
to free enterprise. 

Even within the restricted area of 
government thus prescribed by the 
uew school of thinking the incom- 
petent administration of the eight- 
eenth century could not go on. The 
industrial revolution brought a great 
increase in population with consequent 
problems of working conditions, pub- 
lic health and popular education. In 
the long run these could only be dealt 
with by state action, by legislation 
and by the appointment of inspectors 
with government backing to see that 
the new laws were enforced. An effi- 
cient administration became a neces- 
sity. 

In the reaction against excessive 
laissez-faire, the philosophy of utili- 
tarianism, the achievement of the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
of people, had a profound influence 
on political thought. This owed its 
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crigin to Jeremy Bentham’s “Princi- 
ples of Morals and Legislation,” pub- 
lished in 1789, the year of the French 
Revolution. 

The mid-nineteenth century was the 
great period of political change. The 
year 1848 was the year of revolutions 
and soon afterwards came the unifica- 
tion of Germany and Italy. Liberalism 
took a firm hold in England about the 
middle of the century and to meet the 
challenge of the times even Disraeli, 
the great conservative leader, turned 
to a policy of social reform, later to 
become known as Tory Socialism. The 
reformers turned to the civil service 
when Gladstone, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, appointed a Commission 
censisting of Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
a senior civil servant, and Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote a rising young polit- 
ician. Reform was by this time the 
dominant note in political thought. 
The Liberal party had _ entered 
the period of its greatest  in- 
fluence and whilst it was always a 
party of progressive outlook, it was 
essentially the party of retrenchment 
and reform—of efficiency combined 
with financial economy and probity. 
In 1853 the Commissioners issued 
their Report, which condemned pat- 
ronage, advocated open competition 
for entrance to the service, suggested 
service-wide grades and interchange 
of staff between departments, and set 
the practice of finding senior civil 
servants from the most intellectually 
capable graduates of the universities, 
from whatever academic discipline 
and not from men essentially with 
legal training. 

Similar reforms had actually already 
been introduced in India in a series of 


changes which began earlier and cul- 
minated in the Indian Civil Service 
Act of 1861. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
had taken part in these developments 
before his appointment to the Com- 
mission at home. Selection by exam- 
ination became compulsory in India 
some years before it was obligatory 
in the United Kingdom. A one year’s 
probation was imposed on all entrants 
to the Indian Civil Service. Recruit- 
ment was open to all “natural born 
subjects of Her Majesty,” so that In- 
dians were recruited as well as Euro- 
peans and this left India in a strong 
position when a national administra- 
tion was formed with the coming of 
Independence in 1948. 

In Great Britain a Civil Service 
Commission was set up by Order in 
Council in 1855 and its examination 
system became obligatory in 1870. 
The authority of the Commission is 
not based on legal sanction. It cper- 
ates within the royal prerogative and 
the Commissioners report to the 
Queen not to her Ministers. It is in- 
teresting that 1870, the year in which 
examinations became obligatory in 
the civil service, was also the year in 
which the Education Department be- 
came an executive body under the 
Elementary Schools Act; once again 
we see political ideas at work in ad- 
ministrative changes in several fields 
at the same time. 


British administration took further 
steps forward with the changes of 
political ideas brought about by the 
First World War. A Committee on 


the Machinery of Government was set 
up under the chairmanship of Lord 
Haldane and its Report, issued in 1918, 
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was the first thorough examination of 
the administration in all its branches. 

Later developments, which have 
been intensified by the Second Werld 
War, have followed two important 
trends in political thought; the growth 
of social equality and the greater in- 
terference of the state in day to day 
affairs. The latter was led to an in- 
creasing growth of the executive func- 
tion of government and in consequence 
to an increase in the size of the pub- 
lic service. Moreover executive work 
has moved the senior civil servant 
further than ever from the continen- 
tal legal conception of his function. 

There has been also an effective 
development of the concept of a sin- 
gle service, with fluidity of staff be- 
tween departments and complete free- 
dem of access by open competition at 
all levels of recruitment. . A thorough 
democratization of education has made 
university studies accessible to any 
boy or girl whe can satisfy the neces- 
sary educational tests, so that in the 
public service there may be said to 
be a real carriére ouverteaux talents. 

Since the Second World War the 
development of better methods of or- 
ganization and training in the civil 
service, inspired by parliamentary in- 
terest in effective administration, 
have been in harmony with parallel 
developments in business and indu- 
stry. Moreover the elaborate system 
of joint consultation between man- 
agement and staff in the civil service 
is in full accord with the political ideas 
of the Labour Party. 

Finally it is interesting that polit- 
ical thought in Britain is in favour 
of honest administration as well as 
effective administration. There is 


complete freedom from corrupt prac- 
tices—a very necessary situation if 
the state is to assume executive func- 
tions—and this atmosphere of integri- 
ty is in accordance with the modern 
trend of thought which has sought 
probity everywhere in political life. 
The standards expected of the British 
Civil servant are very high and have 
been expressed as follows: “The pub- 
lic expects from (civil servants) a 
standard of integrity and conduct not 
only inflexible but fastidious . as 


That is the presentation which I 
wish to make to you, beginning in 
Rome at the time of Augustus and 
ending at the present day. I should 
like in conclusion to say something on 
the relationship between democracy 
and administration as I saw it in In- 
dia a month ago. India, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, has had a good civil 
service administration for the last 
century. She also has the most democ- 
ratic government in the East. During 
my recent visit to New Delhi I was 
impressed by the way in which prom- 
inent Indians relate the two. In the 
Indian house of _ representatives 
the Lok Sahba, I was the democratic 
process of parliamentary question 
and answer in full force. In the mag- 
nificent public buildings I met ad- 
ministrators, who were clearly men of 
integrity, ability and devotion to the 
public service. The two are related. 
A people which can maintain the 
processes of democratic government 
is a people entitled to demand the 
processes of good administration and 
to take the necessary steps though its 
parliamentary procedure to ensure 
that the country is well governed. 
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Introduction 


ROFESSOR JOHN GAUS, IN HIS 

well-known Reflections on Public 
Administration ' has urged that more 
attention be paid to the ecology of 
public administration if we really 
want a reliable picture of administra- 
tive behavior. Unfortunately, too few 
writers have followed Professor 
Gaus’ advice, and most administrative 
writing continues to be almost ex- 
clusively concerned with administra- 
tive practices and problems at the ex- 
pense of studying environmental 
factors that largely determine and 
limit the behavior studied. 


However important the study of 
administrative ecology is in the 
United States and other Western 
countries, it is even more important 
in countries like the Philippines. The 
reason is that, whatever variations in 
administration occur at different 
levels and places in the United States, 
the variations in ecology remain 
minimal. Hence one can correlate 


1University of Alabama Press, 1947, 


Chapter I. 





changes in administrative results with 
changes in organization, personnel 
practices, budgeting, etc.; but when 
one moves out of the familiar West- 


. ern environment, he immediately runs 


into major ecological differences. 
Techniques and practices which pro- 
duce desired results in the United 
States often cause different results 
abroad. As Professor Arnold Toynbee. 
is fond of repeating, ‘one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison.” This pro- 
verb is profoundly true as applied to 
many changes of recent years, includ- 
ing administrative innovations intro- 
duced as a result of programs for the 
improvement of public administra- 
tion. 


How can we determine which ad- 
ministrative innovations will succeed, 
or what changes ought to be made in 
order to accomplish the _ results 
desired? No simple answers to these 
problems can be found, but I believe 
that if any solutions can be found, it 
will only be with the full cooperation 
and support of the various social 
science disciplines. It is accordingly 
appropriate in a special issue of the 
Philippine Journal of Public Adminis- 
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tration devoted to the relation of the 
University to Public Administration 
to ask what contribution each dis- 
cipline can make to our understand- 
ing of administrative problems. 


Of course, it is not easy to discover 
the relevant and valid insights of 
each discipline for our study of pub- 
lic administration. Difficulties arise 
from several sources. Most disciplines 
have paid little attention to adminis- 
trative problems. Hence it requires 
some extension of their scope to apply 
them to public administration. 


An even more serious obstacle to 
making use of these disciplines for 
our purposes is their ethnocentrism. 
All of the social sciences, including 
public administration, (except for 
anthropology) have been developed 
primarily in Western countries to 
solve Western problems. Hence the 
kasic concepts, hypotheses and models 
employed in these disciplines are, to 
some extent at least, “ethnocentric” 
or culture bound. They do not bring 
into focus the distinctive social, eco- 
nomic and political problems of non- 
Western countries. 


Consequently in applying these dis- 
ciplines to administrative problems 
we must not only extend their scope, 
but also introduce a major re-orienta- 
tion of their techniques and concepts. 
It is, no doubt, presumptuous for a 
student of public administration to 
suggest how specialists in other dis- 
ciplines ought to revise their method- 
odology and approach, but it is cer- 
tainly quite proper for him to raise 
questions whose answers help us to 
obtain a clearer understanding of ad- 
ministration. This audacity reflects 
the close interdependence or mixture, 





in non-Western societies, of the many 
structures which perform economic, 
social, political and administrative 
functions in the West. The market 
and other economic phenomena, for 
example, do not behave as autono- 
mously as they do in a highly indus- 
trialized country, and hence cannot be 
well understood by any economic 
analysis which leaves out non-econo- 
mic factors. Similarly political, social 
and administrative structures can 
only be understood in relation to the 
non-political, non-social and non-ad- 
ministrative factors which affect 
their behavior. 


A society in which such structures 
are highly differentiated and, to some 
extent at least, autonomous, may be 
called “refracted,” as in most West- 
ern, industrialized countries. In con- 
trast, traditional agricultural and pre- 
agricultural societies had relatively 
few social structures, but these per- 
formed many functions — political, 
economic, social, educational, religious, 
etc. — and might, accordingly, be 
called “fused.” The situation today 
in countries like the Philippines falls 
some place in-between these two ex- 
tremes. Separate structures have 
formed, but they behave in a closely 
interlocked way which we might call 
“prismatic.’” 


The social sciences provide weak 
tools for the study of Philippine con- 
ditions because they were designed 
tor well differentiated or “refracted” 
social structures. Where such refrac- 
tion has not taken place, however, 
each discipline must deal with a much 
wider range of phenomena in order 


2See “Model for the Study of Philippine 
Society,” Mimeo. I.P.A., 1959, 32 pp. 
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to account for the behavior patterns 
on which its major interest focuses. 


To illustrate these sweeping state- 
ments, I will list some social sciences, 
for each one indicating some adminis- 
trative questions which it might ans- 
wer — given appropriate changes in 
its general orientation. 


Political Science 


As the parent discipline of Public 
Administration, political science pro- 
vides, in many universities, the home 
for Public Administration. The aca- 
demic separation of administration is 
largely a matter of convenience, de- 
pending on local considerations rather 
than on general principles. Whether 
administration is integrated in a 
Political Science Department, or or- 
ganizationally separated, the fact re- 
mains that politics and administration 
are different but highly interrelated. 
Hence cooperation and mutual assis- 
tance is necessary if each subject is 
to attain its maximum usefulness. 


The confusion about the proper role 
cf these two subjects reflects a lack 
of clarity in their definition, due 
largely to the fact that, in Western 
countries, political and administrative 
functions have, to a considerable ex- 
tent, been separately institutionalized, 
just as social, economic, educational, 
and religious functions have been 
separately institutionalized. Hence 
people have drawn the erroneous con- 
clusion that administration studies 
administrative institutions and _pol- 
ities, political institutions. 


However, in a society which has not 
differentiated such institutions, i.e., 
a “fused” society, should we say that 


there is no administration or politics 
because there are no separate ad- 
ministrative or political institutions? 
Cannot one institution perform both 
administrative and political func- 
tions? If the answer is “yes,” then 
these terms refer basically to func- 
tions rather than to structures. We 
have to determine, therefore, what 
these functions are. 


As I see it, politics refers to the 
process by which the major policies 
of any organization are chosen, i.e., 
how its available wealth, rights and 
duties, etc. are allocated. Adminis- 
tration refers to the process by which 
such policies are implemented by any 
organization, i.e., by which wealth, 
rights and duties are distributed to 
specific individuals. (Scarce _ re- 
sources may be allocated by other 
means, such as a market, or by war. 
Politics and administration refer to 
allocations through organizational 
processes.) The same person or in- 
stitution, in other words, may perform 
both political and administrative func- 
tions. One person may decide what 
benefits to make available, select the 
persons to receive these benefits, and 
actually distribute them. The more 
complex the society, however, the 
more useful it becomes to divide up 
these functions and assign them to 
different persons; especially since 
many administrative functions re- 
quire a high degree of specialized 
and technical competence — to deliver 
mail, run railroads, grant dollar ex- 
change and import licenses, police the 
highways, etc. — while political func- 
tions require different talents — a 
high degree of sensitivity to public 
interests and demands. 
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The normal condition in human his- 
tory has not been to separate politics 
and administration. Rather, such 
separation is a recent phenomenon, 
characteristic of the more highly in- 
dustrialized, and especially the more 
democratic, countries. Even there, a 
complete and clear-cut separation of 
political and administrative institu- 
tions has not been achieved in prac- 
tice. The goal of such separation, 
however, has been stated as an objec- 
tive of public policy. 


Moreover, the differentiation of 
social roles — i.e., teachers, adminis- 
trators, politicians, etc. — makes it 
useful to provide different kinds of 
education for persons contemplating 
diverse careers. Those who plan ad- 
ministrative careers find it useful to 
study administrative processes, those 
who wish to enter politics spend more 
time studying political processes — 
both may also want to become familiar 
with major public issues in the var- 
ious fields of education, foreign af- 
fairs, public health, agriculture and 
industry, and the fundamental social 
values which underlie policy choices. 


In Western countries where politics 
and administration are quite substan- 
tially separated in institutional prac- 
tice, this refraction makes it possible 
for the political leaders — legisla- 
tors and elected executives — to con- 
centrate most of their attention on 
policy formation, and for administra- 
tors to spend most of their time on 
policy execution. Hence training for 
administration means largely to study 
methods and procedures for effective 
and efficient program implementation. 
The existence of relatively clear-cut 
policy directives is taken for granted 


as providing a “given” framework 
within which the administrator 
operates. Correspondingly the pol- 
itician prepares himself to help choose 
policies, but he leaves the work of per- 
sonnel, finance, programming, etc. to 
others. 


In “prismatic” societies, however, 
the separation of politics and adminis- 
tration has not reached this degree of 
differentiation. The reason is not the 
lack of separate institutional struc- 
tures for, indeed, it is typical to find 
in these societies separate formal 
agencies for politics and administra- 
tion, reflecting Western models. The 
non-differentiation reflects the in- 
adequacy of the political processes 
themselves, which in turn means that 
the “Politicians” are unable to for- 
mulate clear and enforceable policies. 
Lack of clarity in the “political” 
policy-making process means that the 
“Administrators” have to fill the gap 
by supplementing the vague goals and 
objectives given them by the Pol- 
iticians.? This supplementing process 
means that Administrators them- 
selves have to engage in the political 
process, as well as the administrative 
process, in other words they become 
part-time or “quasi-Politicians.” 


Whenever this happens, Politicians 
discover that the formulae which they 
adopt, thinking they are policies, are 
not actually carried out. Although the 
reason may be that they are not 
capable of being carried out, the Pol- 
iticians naturally assume it is because 
of willful interference and distortion. 


3 Roles which are primarily, even if not 
exclusively, political, are filled by ‘Politi- 
cians”; roles primarily administrative, by 
“Administrators.” 
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Hence the Politicians begin to inter- 
fere in the administrative process, in- 
sisting on the appointment of this 
protege or the elimination of that line- 
item from the budget. In other words, 
the Politicians become semi-Adminis- 
trators.‘ 


The question, then, which the stu- 
dent of administration in the Philip- 
pines may well ask the student of 
politics, is why the political process 
does not work more effectively. If 
administrative processes are disrupted 
and distorted because policies are not 
clearly formulated, then what can be 
done to make the policy-forming pro- 
cess more effective? Not only should 
better politics result in a diminution 
ef “political interference” in adminis- 
tration, but it should enable Adminis- 
trators to do a better job implement- 
ing the policies formally adopted by 
the Politicians. 


How are the difficulties in the pol- 
itical process related to the structure 
of the legislative and executive sys- 
tem, the Congress and the Presiden- 
cy? How are they related to the poli- 
tical party system? And, in turn, how 
are these related to the social struc- 
ture, the family system, the existence 
of powerful minority groups, the role 
of the press, the level of public educa- 
tion, the character of the beliefs and 
values of the population, the degree 
of consensus on the constitution and 
laws, and a host of other related ques- 
tions? 


Only when the answers to these 
questions are found can we obtain a 
full picture of the administrative pro- 

4For a fuller discussion see the author’s 


“Politics, Policy and Personnel,” Occasional 
Paper No. 1, IPA, U.P., 1959. 


cess in the Philippines, and devise 
effective means to improve public ad- 
ministration. But the student of ad- 
ministration cannot become a special- 
ist in the disciplines whose duty it is 
to provide answers to these questions. 
That is why he must rely on contri- 
butions by the Political Scientist, and 
by the other social sciences. 


Unfortunately Political Science, 
especially in the United States, has 
been relatively weak in theory, though 
stronger in empirical observation and 
data analysis. Much Political Theory 
has been preoccupied with the history 
and interpretation of political specu- 
lation, and with political values, but 
has not produced an adequate theore- 
tical framework for political analysis 
in non-Western societies.’ Indeed, 
some critics have argued that Political 
Science provides an inadequate theor- 
etical framework even for the analy- 
sis of government in Western refrac- 
ted societies.© These criticisms, how- 
ever, reveal a quickening interest in 
theory which should reinforce efforts 
to provide a sound basis for analysis 
of politics in transitional societies. 
One work already available which 
presents a set of concepts and hypo- 
theses readily adaptable to prismatic 
societies is Harold D. Lasswell and 
Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society: 


§’ Charles E. Merriam, Systematic Politics, 
(University of Chicago Press, 1945); R. M. 
Maclver, The Web of Government (Mac- 
millan, 1947); and David B. Truman, The 
Governmental Process (Knopf, 1951) pro- 
vide several frameworks for comprehensive 
analysis and comparison of political sys- 
tems. All of them are based predominantly 
on refracted societies, however, and cannot 
readily be adapted to conditions in prisma- 
tic societies. 

6See, for example, David Easton, The 
Political System (N. Y., Knopf, 1953) 
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A Framework for Political Inquiry.’ 


In the last few years a significant 
development in Political Science is the 
appearance of new studies of political 
behavior in non-Western societies.* 


In their concern with methodologi- 
cal and conceptual problems, as well 
as description, these studies already 
reveal the stimulus of the Committee 
en Comparative Politics of the Social 
Science Research Council, in New 
York, and an increasing number of 
reports prepared under the auspices 
of this committee, to be published in 
the near future, should improve consi- 
cGerably our ability to understand 
political behavior in prismatic socie- 
ties. As a result we may expect Poli- 
tical Science, before long, to be 
«ble to deepen our insight into the 
political setting of public administra- 
tion in the Philippines. 


Law 


The connection between Law and 
Public Administration is also very 
close. Just as Public Administration 


7 (Yale University Press, 1950) 

8 Some examples are: David E. Apter, 
Gold Coast in Transition (Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1955); Harry J. Benda, Crescent and 
the Rising Sun (Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1958); Lucian Pye, Guerrilla Com- 
munism in Malaya (Princeton Univ. Press, 
1956); Nobutaka Ike, Japanese Politics: 
An Introductory Survey (Knopf, 1957); 
Myron Weiner, Party Politics in India: The 
Development of a Multi-party System. 
(Princeton Univ. Press, 1957); George McT. 
Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indo- 
nesia (Cornell Univ. Press, 1952). Major 
Governments of Asia, (Cornell Univ. Press, 
1958) edited by Kahin, presents a summary 
of political structure in China, Japan, India, 
Pakistan and Indonesia, together with con- 
venient annotated bibliographies fer each 
country. Another text now in preparation 
at Cornell University, to be called Govern- 
ments and Politics of Southeast Asia will 
include an analysis of Philippine politics. 


is often taught in Political Science 
Departments in the United States, so 
it is often taught in Law Schools, es- 
pecially in the continental European 
countries, and in some non-Western 
countries strongly influenced by 
European models. What is the nature 
of this connection? 


Before trying to answer this ques- 
tion, it is necessary to clarify the dis- 
tinction between the “formal” and the 
“effective.” By formal we refer to 
the official, the theory, to what ought 
to be done, as expressed in the consti- 
tution, laws, rules and regulations, 
ete. By effective we refer to what 
actually happens, the unofficial, the 
practice, the informal, the real beha- 
vior of people, officials, politicians, 
administrators, pressure groups, etc. 


The usual assumption in Western 
countries is the unity of the formal 
and effective—in contrast with the 
assumed separatien of politics and 
administration. However, even in the 
West the unity of the formal and ef- 
fective is never complete, and in an 
“underdeveloped” or prismatic society, 
this unity is generally even less com- 
plete. The results for both adminis- 
tration and law are highly significant. 


The formal aspects of government 
are most important means of large- 
seale social control, whereby govern- 
mental processes are institutionalized 
and regulated. In any modern society 
the formal aspects of government be- 
come highly complex and _ sophis- 
ticated, involving a profuse elabora- 
tion of laws and regulations, accom- 
panied by a massive accumulation of 
judicial rulings interpreting their 
significance, limitations and _ scope. 
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These rules prescribe behavior for 
administrators and government agen- 
cies as well as for the ordinary citi- 
zen. The rules which deal with ad- 
ministrative behavior constitute a sub- 
field known as Administrative Law. 


When law and practice, the formal 
and the effective, are united the study 
of law and its manipulation is an im- 
portant and functional way of pre- 
paring for an effective role in public 
administration. When the separation 
between formal and effective is pro- 
nounced, however, the study of law is 
less functional for administration. 
Indeed, it sometimes performs a dis- 
service by conditioning the mind of 
the trainee to see only the formal as- 
pects of government, without giving 
him tools and models for the analysis 
and manipulation of effective behavior 
that fails to conform with the formal. 


Unfortunately much of the prevail- 
ing legal doctrine, as evolved in West- 
ern countries, assumes a high degree 
of unity of the formal and effective. 
Hence it does not provide a useful 
framework for the analysis of govern- 
mental problems in societies where 
the gap between formal and informal 
is large. Since this gap is generally 
wide in all underdeveloped countries— 
and the Philippines is no exception in 
this respect—conventional law train- 
ing cannot provide a method for un- 
derstanding many great administra- 
tive problems. 


The public administrator tends to 
regard the law as a given fact. His 
problem is to administer within the 
framework of the existing law—al- 
though he may also propose legislation 
to change the law. In order to under- 


stand his role and problems better, 
however, he needs to know more 
about the law—not only its content, 
but also its dynamics. For such in- 
formation he fhaturally turns to the 
law school and the specialist in law. 
Law is obviously closely related to its 
society, just as administration is. 
What requires an explanation are the 
factors which bring about unity or 
separation between the formal and 
the effective. ; 


The law reflects in formalized 
terms the sentiments and practices of 
a smaller or larger part of the popu- 
lation. When there is considerable 
agreement among the whole popula- 
tion on the need for a given law, and 
there exist behavior habits which sup- 
port it, a law is relatively easy to en- 
force; the number of deviations are 
few and easy to cope with. When the 
population shows wide deviations in 
its views about what the law should 
be, and when a small group monopol- 
izes power, laws may be formally 
adopted which do not reflect prevalent 
views and practices. It may then be- 
come quite difficult to enforce the law, 
i.e., to bring effective behavior into 
conformity with the formal. 


The administrative implications of 
separation between formal and effec- 
tive are tremendous. When the law 
sets a standard for performance which 
is far from actual behavior, the ad- 
ministrator, confronts a dilemma in 
enforcement or program implementa- 
tion. The law, for example, might set 
standards for land rentals, wages, 
purity of food and drugs, safety, etc., 
but if these standards are far from 
actual practice, the administrator 
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knows he cannot enforce them on 
everyone. Should he try to enforce 
them on a limited segment of the pub- 
lic, and if so, which segment? Should 
he ignore the standards, or seek to 
enforce them only in part? If he tries 
to enforce them, he may run into de- 
termined resistance, including efforts 
to bribe or intimidate him into non- 
enforcement. The results may under- 
mine administrative morale and lead 
to corruption. Moreover, the popular 
attitude toward law and government 
may become more cynical, resistance 
to public programs more determined. 
Hence a misconceived law may even 
intensify the problem it was intended 
to solve. 


If this is so, why don’t the law- 
makers recognize this fact by adapting 
their laws to the actual practices and 
views of the population? The answer 
can no doubt be found in an analy- 
sis of the law-making process itself, 
including the legislative activities of 
congress, the behavior of the courts, 
the fiscals and other law-enforcement 
agencies, and their relation to the ad- 
rainistrative processes. Special atten- 
tion would also have to be paid to the 
influence of foreign legal models. 


Here is a whole range of questions 
which fall outside the strict province 
of Public Administration, and might 
be regarded as a part of the discipline 
of Law. The student of public admin- 
istration, accordingly, looks expectant- 
ly to his colleagues in the field of Law 
to help him find the answer to these 
problems.’ 


9For a further discussion of this subject 
see the author’s “Economic Development and 
Local Administration,” this Journal, Vol. 3, 
No. 1, pp. 125-131. 


Sociology and Anthropology 


Two disciplines which attempt to 
view society as a whole are Sociology 
and Anthropology. As the foregoing 
discussion has shown, many problems 
in the ecology of administration 
transcend political and legal setting, 
involving the social structure as a 
whole. Accordingly we look hopefully 
to Sociology and Anthropology for 
light on many problems perplexing 
the student of public administration. 


However, we should not expect to 
find what we want without having do 
dig for it. Sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have both tended to regard 
political and governmental phenomena 
as foreign or external elements in the 
social settings which constitute the 
primary focus of their inquiry. More- 
over, considering that students of 
government patrol this front, they 
have been content to leave it to others. 


This limitation on the scope of their 
discipline has been most marked in 
the case of Anthropology, and the 
reason is fairly evident. In their de- 
sire to see society as a whole, and their 
desire also to get away from the ethno- 
centric bias imposed by Western so- 
cial settings, the anthropologists first 
studied the simplest communities, be- 
ginning with primitive tribal societies, 
luter extending the range of their in- 
quiries to villages in agricultural 
civilizations. Government in these 
societies is often represented by a 
colonial administrator, a highly ‘“exo- 
genetic” element which the anthro- 
pologist tries to disregard, much as he 
disregards the impact of his own pres- 
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ence in the community ke is trying to 
understand. 


Kecently some anthropologists, es- 
pecially in England, have tried to take 
a more comprehensive view of society, 
including its political and govern- 
mental components. Examples are M. 
Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard’s 
important collection of papers on 
African Political Systems" and E. R. 
Leach’s significant study of Political 
Systems of Highland Burma." Re- 
cent work by American anthropolo- 
gists on Indian villages has shown 
growing awareness of political impli- 
cations, as reflected in McKim Mar- 
riott’s symposium volume on India.'2 


Some fruitful collaboration between 
political scientists and anthropologists 
may be seen in the symposium on vil- 
lage government in Asia, edited by 
Robert Ward, in the Far Eastern 
Quarterly.'? The symposium grew out 
of a panel discussion at a Far Eastern 
Association conference organized by 
the author of this paper. (I might add 
that in my quest for panel papers I 
had to hunt long to find anthropolo- 
gists who would admit having paid 
any attention to governmental aspects 
of the communities they studied.) 


An interesting example of anthro- 
pological efforts to develop a frame- 
work for the study of modern non- 
Western societies is Robert Redfield’s 
essays.'* Significantly, however, Red- 


10 Oxford University Press, 1940. 

11 Harvard University Press, 1954. 

12 Village India; Studies in the Little Com- 
munity (American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, 1955). 

13 Vol. XV, No. 2, February 1956, pp. 157- 
238. 

14 See, for example, Peasant Society and 
Culture (University of Chicago Press, 1956). 


field largely limits his work to the 
rural sector of the urban-rural con- 
tinuum which shows similarities in 
all traditional agricultural societies as 
well as contemporary “prismatic” or 
“underdeveloped” countries. More 
research and clarity of thought is 
needed to differentiate the traditional 
agricultural society from the rural 
sector of contemporary prismatic so- 
cieties. 


Sociologists, looking first at West- 
ern industrialized societies, focused 
their interests on particular segment- 
al institutions or social problems. Be- 
cause these institutions and problems 
tend to be characteristic of all highly 
refracted societies, the sociologists 
naturally developed models and work- 
ing methods which take for granted 
the universality of refracted social 
structures. Within this framework, 
attempts were made to study a total 
community, as in the Lynds’ pioneer 
work, Middletown. Even here, how- 
ever, the governmental component 
tended to be overlooked, or treated 
very casually. 


Some of the earliest sociologists, 
especially in Europe, however, took a 
very comprehensive view of society. 
Notable among these men was Max 
Weber, whose influence is only now 
beginning to be widely felt in Ameri- 
ca. Weber’s view of society was very 
broad indeed, including a comprehen- 
sive historical scope and a sweeping 
grasp of the interdependence of poli- 
tical, governmental, social, religious 
and other aspects of societies. 


His characterization of bureaucra- 
cy has inspired some contemporary 
sociologists to make empirical studies 
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of bureaucratic behavior in several 
countries, as well as analysis of power 
structure and elite groups.'' 


One group of sociologists, respond- 
ing deeply to Weber’s work, has 
developed a “functional-structural’” 
approach to the study of society. 
Talcot Parsons has been the leader in 
this group. Marion Levy’s methodolo- 
gical work, The Structure of Society, 
is particularly helpful in establishing 
a framework for meaningful com- 
parative analysis of non-Western or 
prismatic societies, as well as West- 
ern refracted societies. In his mono- 
graph, The Family Revolution in 
Modern China,'© Marion Levy pro- 
vides a concrete illustration of his 
method applied to one set of problems 
and institutions. 


As a whole, however, most sociolo- 
gical writing continues to be based 
on fundamental concepts and models 
which are ill-adapted to the study of 
prismatic societies. A major task re- 
mains for the sociologist to devise use- 
ful ways of treating non-Western so- 
cieties as a whole by inventing appro- 
priate models. 


In dealing with the organizational 
base of society, for example, we have 
considerable material on status-based, 
functionally diffuse primary groups, 


15 See, for example, Peter Blau, Dynamics 
of Bureaucracy (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1955) ; Morroe Berger, Bureaucracy and So- 
ciety in Modern Egypt; Floyd Hunter, Com- 
munity Power Structure; A Study of Deci- 
sion Makers (Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1953); and Charles W. Mills, The Power 
Elite (Oxford Univ. Press, 1956). Robert 
Merton’s Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 
Ill., Free Press, 1952) gives a collection of 
readings on bureaucracy as viewed largely 
by sociologists. It is notable that both Hun- 
ter and Mills find the American elites al- 
most exclusively outside the bureaucracy. 
16 Harvard University Press, 1949. 





such as the family; and on secondary 
groups in the form of contract-based, 
functionally specific associations. The 
terminology and models now in use 
tend to exclude primary groups from 
any significant relationship to govern- 
mental and administrative behavior, 
although problems growing out of 
primary group pathology create many 
tasks for governmental administra- 
tion. 


On the other hand, the prevalence 
and role of secondary groups as major 
factors in government and administra- 
tion tend to be taken for granted as 


virtually inherent features of public 
life. 


Appropriate as this model is for 
studies of Western refracted societies, 
it is deficient for analysis of prismatic 
societies. Here the secondary associa- 
tions are important in government but 
less important than in the models. The 
p~rimary groups however, are not de- 
cisive, as they might be in a tradition- 
al fused society, but more influential 
than in a refracted society. There 
seems, moreover, to be some kind of 
intermediate group which combines 
elements of the primary and secondary 
group in its behavior. We lack termi- 
nology for such groups, although I be- 
lieve they characteristically play a 
major role in prismatic societies. Else- 
where I have coined an artificial word, 
referring to this type of group as a 
“clect.”’!7 


Similar difficulties arise in the con- 
sideration of almost every branch of 


17 See “A Model for the Study of Philip- 
pine Social Structure,” (mimeo) pp. 20-21 
for more extended analysis of this as well as 
other concepts which might be used in the 
study of prismatic societies. 
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social structure. For example, studies 
of stratification generally assume an 


economic basis as primary, however 


much class identification may be qua- 
lified by non-economic factors. But 
the economic basis of social stratifica- 
tion may be treated as a special case, 
peculiar to highly refracted societies. 
In traditional societies stratification 
tends to be based on ascriptive and 
functional criteria which usually con- 
fer high status on those who are not 
economically productive. If wealthy, 
their wealth is more a consequence 
than a cause of their status. 


In a prismatic society the economic 
and non-economic bases of stratifica- 
tion seem to be mixed together in a 
highly confusing and _ overlapping 
manner which I have called “kaleido- 
scopic stratification.”'* Such concepts 
as a “middle class,” “ruling class,” 
etc. require careful re-definition .to be 
meaningful in such a context. 


The concept of community as a 
group engaged in intensive communi- 
cation with each other similarly re- 
quires re-assessment. The anthropo- 
logists have provided a framework 
for dealing with the traditional so- 
ciety, articulated into its “great” and 
“little” communities. Through the 
concept of “nationalism” we can deal 
with the national community in West- 
ern refracted societies. 


But in intermediate prismatic so- 
cieties both of these models are inap- 
propriate. The village is not a rela- 
tively isolated “little community,” 
Lut neither is there a truly “national” 
community. Programs for “com- 
munity development” encounter some 


18 Op. cit., pp. 13-14. 


difficulties because of inadequate un- 
derstanding of the difference between 
a modern rural village (or barrio) 
and the traditional “little community.” 


Proponents of “nationalism,” at the 
other extreme, encounter unexpected 
difficulties because they mistake the 
phenomenon of “communalism” for 
“nationalism.” But aggressive com- 
munalism tends to disrupt a society’s 
cohesiveness and even its economic 
development, whereas valid national- 
ism strengthens cohesiveness and 
development. To deal with the pris- 
matic society, therefore, a concept 
which I call “poly-communalism” is 
needed.!? 


The concept of bureaucracy in so- 
ciological writing is also poorly adapt- 
ed for a study of bureaucracies in pris- 
matic societies. For example, sociology 
pays insufficient attention to the 
power role of bureaucratic elites, and 
hence omits one of the most important 
variables affecting bureaucratic beha- 
vior. It relies too uncritically on 
Weber’s “ideal type” or model of 
“Bureaucracy,” instead of producing 
a more complex and _ sophisticated 
typology of models for the study of 
bureaucracy. 


Most importantly, it treats bureau- 
cracy as too self-contained, as though 
it could be understood by itself ab- 
stracted from the society of which it 
is a part, thereby revealing its as- 
sumptions based on refracted societies. 
But bureaucracy is as much an integ- 
ral part of its social setting as any 


19 This concept is similar to the one which 
J. S. Furnivall and others call “plural so- 
ciety.” See his Colonial Policy and Practice 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948). 
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other structure, and hence can only be 
understood ecologically. 


An “examination” technique, for 
example, can be used in recruiting for 
bureaucracies as totally different 
from each other in basic essentials as 
the Chinese mandarinate and the 
American civil service. lf, by a “merit 
bureaucracy,” we refer to any bureau- 
cracy recruited by examinations, we 
would be grouping together a conge- 
ries of extremely diverse social struc- 
tures. If by “merit bureaucracy,” 
however, we mean a bureaucracy of 
limited power, held accountable for 
job performance or output by a com- 
plex and powerful system of political 
and social controls, then many bureau- 
cracies which employ a “merit exam- 
ination system” could not be called 
“merit bureaucracies.” 


I have elsewhere suggested that 
bureaucracies in modern prismatic 
societies could meaningfully be called 
“tutelage bureaucracies,” possessing a 
relatively high weight of power, and 
recruited from an “intelligentsia” 
class. 2° The sociological analysis of 
such bureaucracies could be highly 
instructive and beneficial for the 
study of public administration, as 
could the similar study of clects, 
poly-communalism, kaleidoscopic stra- 
tification, poly-normativeism,?! and 

20 See “Comparative Bureaucracy,” SSRC, 
N.Y., mimeo. 1958. 

21 By poly-normativeism I refer to value 
eclecticism, i.e., the overlapping of old, often 
fossilized, customary values; new, largely 
formalistic, imported values; and wide- 
spread confusion or lack of binding values, 
a condition which may be called normless- 
ness. Heavy reliance on charismatic leader- 
ship is one sign of poly-normativeism. For 
further discussion, including some adminis- 
trative implications, see A Model for the 


Study of Philippine Social Structure, op. 
cit., pp. 22-25. 


22N.Y. Harper, 1953. 





other related concepts and models 
which can be used for the analysis of 
prismatic societies. 


Economics 


The relation between economic and 
administrative behavior is very close, 
yet few writers have chosen to make 
it a subject of special inquiry. Robert 
A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom’s 
Folitics, Economics and Welfare’ is 
an outstanding example of what can 
be achieved through collaboration. 
Both men were independently teach- 
ing courses on planning at Yale, the 
former in Political Science, the latter 
in Economics. When they discovered 
this coincidence, they decided to pool 
their resources, and the result was a 
significant contribution to our under- 
standing of the relationship between 
bureaucratic and market mechanisms 
as tools for making social choices, for 
allocating scarce resources. 


Their work, like that of most poli- 
tical scientists and economists, how- 
ever, remains of limited value for 
the analysis of conditions in prismatic 
societies because it also assumes a 
highly refracted society as its frame- 
work. It is true that in the post-war 
years there has appeared a consider- 
able literature dealing with economic 
conditions and problems in the “un- 
derdeveloped” countries, spearheaded 
by the work of the UN; the regional 
commissions, such as the ECAFE; 
country reports of the International 
Bank; and various private journals 
and authors, notably Economic Dev- 
elopment and Cultural Change. Lyle 
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Shannon’s book of readings Under- 
developed Areas?} dips copiously into 
this new literature. Such institutions 
as the University of Chicago and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have made particularly important con- 
tributions in this field. 


For our present purposes, however, 
all of this literature has two major 
limitations. First, it continues to rely 
on the basic concepts which apply best 
to refracted societies, concepts which 
are only partially relevant to prisma- 
tic societies. Hence there is urgent 
need to develop models and basic con- 
cepts specifically designed for pris- 
raatic conditions. One economist 
whose ideas seem particularly rele- 
vant to conditions in a prismatic so- 
ciety is Gunnar Myrdal. His book, 
Economic Theory and Under-Develop- 
ed Regions** advances the hypothesis 
of “circular causation,” and the con- 
cepts of “backwash” and “spread” ef- 
fects. I have used these ideas in the 
essay on “Economic Development and 
Local Government” published in the 
last issue of this Journal. 


If the central propositions in that 
paper are correct, they show that 
government and administration are 
highly dependent on economic condi- 
tions. The character of economic 
development imposes definite limits on 
the kind of governmental administra- 
tion which can be achieved. They also 
show, however, that economic develop- 
ment itself is dependent on the charac- 
ter of government and administration. 
Moreover, the administrative beha- 
vior most relevant to development is 


23 Harper, 1957. 
24London, Duckworth, 1957. 


not its programmatic “economic” con- 
tent, such as capital investment and 
control over public enterprises. More 
decisive is its capacity to establish a 
climate or regime within which eco- 
nomically productive activities are 
secure, obtaining social recognition 
and rewards. 


This latter point has 
achieved some recognition in the 
literature on development. In an 
earlier article?’ I selected quotations 
from the reports of the International 
Bank in various countries (and the 
Bell mission to the Philippines) to 
demonstrate this growing recognition 
of administrative obstacles to develop- 
ment. Despite this recognition, how- 
ever, I believe the subject deserves 
considerably more systematic atten- 
tion and study. 


already 


The authors cited, moreover, seem 
to think that these administrative dif- 
ficulties can be corrected without too 
much difficulty, often attributing 
them to a lack of “know-how” which 
might be remedied by more training, 
expert consultants, some reorganiza- 
tion, and a few new institutions, such 
as administrative management, per- 
formance budget, position classifica- 
tion, records management, etc. 


In my opinion, however, the success 
of all these governmental innovations 
depends to a considerable extent on 
the existence of an economic and so- 
cial climate which can support them. 
In other words, the administrative de- 
fects complained of are as much con- 
sequence of underdevelopment as they 

25 “Public Administration: A Neglected 


Factor in Economic Development,” Annals, 
Vol. 305, May 1956, pp. 70-80. 
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are its causes. Hence an urgent need 
in the study of economic underdevelop- 
ment is an examination of its signi- 
ficance for politics and administra- 
tion. This aspect of the subject has 
been almost completely neglected. 
Yet here is where the specialist in 
Kconomics might make an invaluable 
contribution to the understanding of 
administration. 


There have, of course, been some 
writers who have directed their atten- 
tion to the political implications of un- 
derdevelopment. Eugene Staley?® has 
called particular attention to the way 
in which economic distress may be ex- 
ploited by Communists, and proposes 
steps to prevent this from happening. 
Of course, the whole body of Marxist 
literature attributes the condition of 
government to economic conditions— 
but, despite the existence of signifi- 
cant insights in this literature, I think 
we would agree that taken as a whole 
it is not an objective contribution to 
our problem. An interesting essay by 
Zbigniew Brzezinski,?”? “The Politics 
of Underdevelopment,” explores quite 
perceptively some of the political im- 
plications of economic ‘“backward- 
ness,” stressing its tendency’ to 
strengthen “elitism” and bureaucratic 
power. 


As a whole, however, this body of 
literature pays little attention to the 
effects of economic forces on adminis- 
tration. An unpublished study on the 
economics of underdevelopment, which 
I reviewed recently, explores the 
available literature to discover its 


26The Future of Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries (Harper, 1954). 

27 World Politics, Vol. IX, Oct. 1956, pp. 
55-75 





implications for bureaucracy. On the 
whole, what can be turned up in the 
literature is quite disappointing. 


I leave for later an attempt to 
develop a model for economic analysis 
in relation to administration for pris- 
matic societies. However, it might be 
helpful to indicate here some direc- 
tions in which such an effort might 
lead. 


The concept cf circular causation 
provides a useful framework for analy- 
sis, but it needs to be supplemented 
in important respects. As already in- 
dicated, circular causation may lead 
to both backwash and spread effects, 
to negative and positive development. 
Hence by itself the concept helps us 
to understand how development oc- 
curs, but not why. We could well 
begin by asking what implications the 
highly mingled and overlapping struc- 
tural character of a prismatic society 
has for its economic behavior. 


Starting with this question, we see 
that behavior in a prismatic society 
cannot be easily divided into “econom- 
ic’ and “non-economic” components. 
Rather, any item of behavior may ty- 
pically have both economic and non- 
economic implications. The value of 
goods, for example, may be determined 
only in part by economic, and in part 
also by non-economic considerations. 
Similarly with the value of land, 
money, time, labor, etc. 


Classical economics considers that 
an “economic man” would behave so 
as to maximize the economic value of 
the factors of production subject to 
his ownership or control. Economic 
theory recognized from the beginning 
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that actual men do not behave pre- 
cisely in this way, that many actions 
are based on non-rational and non- 
economic considerations. However, 
the concept of ‘‘economic man” was 
constructed for purposes of model and 
hypothesis building, it being assumed 
that non-economic’ considerations 
could be added later in applying the 
model to actual conditions. More- 
over, it was assumed that ‘“economic”’ 
activities could be segregated from 
“non-economic.” The economists, in 
other words, relied on a principle of 
the separation of economic from non- 
economic behavior equivalent to the 
political scientists’ concept of the 
separation of politics and administra- 
tion. 


In Western refracted societies the 
actual extent of separation of econo- 
mic from non-economic behavior, 
while never complete, was sufficiently 
extensive to make the economic 
models useful. Hence they provided a 
framework for much valuable econo- 
mic thought and research. 


In a prismatic society, however, 
these assumptions are so far from the 
reality that they become misleading 
when used for social inquiry. This is 
not to say that the goal of ultimate 
separation of economic from non-eco- 
nomic behavior is not as valid in pris- 
matic societies as refracted, just as 
the goal of separating politics from 
administration may be valid every- 
where. It is one thing, however, to 
accept a proposition as a value and 
goal, another to assume that the 
same proposition states a reality. 


Economic theory assumes that the 
market value of a commodity is re- 





latively determinate at any given time 
and place. Marginal utility, supply, 
demand, etc. are supposed to deter- 
mine value in terms of monetary 
price. This assumption applies to 
both monopoly and competition and, 
with some qualifications, even to 
menopolistic-competition. It rests sig- 
nificantly on the notion that economic 
considerations alone determine price. 


If, however, we superimpose on the 
price as determined by purely econo- 
mic market mechanisms some addi- 
tional non-economic considerations, 
the price then fluctuates considerably 
without much reference to its market 
value. Non-economic considerations 
can raise or lower the price for each 
sale. To cite an extreme case, if an 
armed hold-up man demands that 
scme item be surrendered “free of 
charge,” the commodity in question 
can change hands at a “price” of zero. 
If the “buyer” is not a robber but 
just an “uncle” or an influential per- 
son, he might be able to get the article 
at a 50% discount. Non-economic 
determinants of price may be called 
“arena factors.” Real selling prices 
may be considered the sum of “mar- 
ket factors” plus “arena factors.” 
In a refracted society one can consider 
arena factors as equal to zero, and 
hence ignore them, but this cannot be 
done in a prismatic society without 
causing gross distortions. 


In other words, if arena factors are 
negligible, they can be disregarded in 
describing a market system, but if 
they are substantial they cannot be 
disregarded. The more the price 
charged varies with the personal or 
political relationship of the buyer to 
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the seller, the stronger the arena fac- 
tors, and the more the price becomes 
indeterminate. In a traditional type 
of bazaar, for example, bargaining 
tends to precede every purchase, so 
that price depends on bargaining 
skill and personal-political relation- 
ships. 


In the bazaar price indeterminacy 
tends to vary with the individual re- 
lationships involved, but price in- 
determinacy may also involve grouns 
— a privileged group has access to 
markets offering prices lower than 
average; an underprivileged group is 
required to use a market charging 
prices higher than average. Such 
a market might be called a ‘“‘canteen’’; 
a “subsidized canteen” if its prices 
are favorable; a “tributary canteen” 
if its prices are unfavorable. The 
post exchange open only to army of- 
ficers illustrates a subsidized can- 
teen; a plantation “cantina,” a tribu- 
tary canteen. 


If the economic scene for a refrac- 
ted society is the market, the econo- 
mic arena for a prismatic society is 
the bazaar and the canteen. Whereas 
market prices are determined by 
market factors, prices in the bazaar 
and canteen fluctuate with arena as 
well as market factors. We might call 
a prismatic society, a “bazaar-canteen 
society.” 


The implications of the bazaar-can- 


teen model are far-reaching, since 
every factor of production — goods, 
land, capital, money, labor, time, 


management — is subject to price in- 
determinacy, to the influence of arena 
factors. This indeterminacy is re- 
flected, therefore, in fluctuating in- 


terest rates, wage rates, salaries, 
rents. It increases the unpredictab- 
ility of all planning operations, since 
it makes it more difficult to estimate 
costs and revenues. Larger margins 
of safety must be allowed. Higher 
profits must be made. Any activities 
which can at best make only a small 
profit become too risky to undertake 
unless protected by political guaran- 
tees. 


Among the arena costs, a major one 
is the cost of security or political pro- 
tection. Characteristically in a pris- 
matic society every entrepreneur is 
compelled, in order to stay in busi- 
ness, to violate some government reg- 
ulations, taxes, etc. Due to char- 
acteristic laxness in administrative 
enforcement — due often enough to 
inadequate budget and personnel — 
the merchant may not even be aware 
of some of these violations. If he 
belongs to a deviant community, bar- 
riers to communication and lack of 
mutual trust characterize his rela- 
tions with government officials. 


This situation is inherently open to 
abuses. Officials seeking to enforce 
the laws encounter stubborn resis- 
tance. The efforts of merchants try- 
ing to prevent such enforcement are 
often costly. They may pay the of- 
ficials directly for non-enforcement, 
contribute to party funds so as to ob- 
tain high political patronage, or em- 
ploy “influence peddlers” and “fix- 
ers” to use indirect means to secure 
protection. 


This relationship naturally  in- 
cludes efforts to obtain positive as 
well as negative favors, i.e., to get a 
license, dollar exchange, or permit, as 
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well as to avert enforcement of a tax 
payment, compliance with a costly 
safety regulation, or a minimum wage 
law. 


Merchants or business men who 
have to pay for such protection and 
favors, (high arena costs) may be 
called “pariah capitalists,” using a 
phrase from Max Weber. Those who 
protect or help them may be called 
“elite capitalists.” Even if they do 
not go into business directly on their 
own account — which, of course, they 
cften do — they are capitalists in the 
sense of capitalizing on their power 
or influence in order to acquire 
wealth. They make arena profits. 


The implications of a system of 
pariah and elite capitalism, arena 
costs and profits, for public adminis- 
tration are apparent. Enforcement 
programs encounter resistance and 
sabotage; administrative corruption 
flourishes. Developmental programs 
are impeded by the drain on entrepre- 
reurial resources needed to buy pro- 
tection and security, to pay arena 
costs. 


Price indeterminacy has other im- 
plications for administration. The 
cost of labor, for example, is indeter- 
minate when wages and salaries de- 
pend as much on “who a person is” as 
on “what he can do,” or what he 
knows. Both the bazaar and canteen 
types of indeterminacy prevail — the 
individual’s salary being determined 
by his personal influence or that of 
his patron; a group’s compensation 
varying with the political strength of 
its organization. Efforts to apply the 
principle of “equal pay for equal 
work” through a wage and position 


classification scheme meet effective 
resistance to implementation, as do at- 
tempts to replace a “line-item” budget 
by performance budgeting. Both 
changes threaten particularistic bene- 
fits associated with the bazaar-can- 
teen system. Their success depends 
on a parallel shift from the bazaar- 
canteen (arena) basis toward a mar- 
ket basis. The theory of circular cau- 
sation helps us here to understand 
and deal with the inter-relatedness of 
these phenomena. 


A further implication of the ba- 
zaar-canteen model for public admin- 
istration is based on a counterpart to 
ithe proposition that economic tran- 
sactions have strong non-economic 
implications, i.e., that non-economic 
transactions have strong economic 
implications. Thus activities which, 
in a refracted society, might be class- 
ified as political or administrative, or 
even social and familial, have signifi- 
cant economic aspects in a prismatic 
society. To be related to someone — 
whether in a family, party, club, 
fraternity, office, church, or com- 
mittee — is to accept a set of recipro- 
cal obligations which may entail as- 
sistance in finding a job, payment of 
cash or gifts, entertainment, provid- 
ing hospitality, etc. 


The result is certainly to make it 
difficult for members of family, so- 
cial, political and administrative 
groups to act solely on the basis of the 
“intrinsic merits” of the problem or 
subject concerned, without also con- 
sidering the economic balance in the 
relations between the persons in- 
volved. 
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One should not interpret the econo- 
mic aspects of “non-economic” rela- 
tionships in too simplistic a fashion. 
Only where economic behavior is spe- 
cifically differentiated will transac- 
tions be balanced in terms of econo- 
mic values, as in a market. The of- 
fering and acceptance of gifts may 
symbolize superior-inferior relation- 
ships, confer power, establish pres- 
tige, etc. Moreover, the time-lag bet- 
ween payments may be very long, so 
that one cannot exactly measure the 
relative value of items exchanged. 
Rather, one creates a bond or inde- 
finite obligation which may be drawn 
on later when one has a favor to re- 
quest. In public administration the 
securing of appointments, transfers, 
promotions, and reciprocal favors 
among employees may seriously limit 
the extent to which the manifest func- 
tions or program goals of an office 
can be accomplished. 


Given the cost of security, and the 
weight of non-economic factors, 
choices between alternative uses of 
scarce resources are often made in 
favor of those which maximize secur- 
ity, power or influence, and prestige, 
rather than productivity. If we refer 
to a high degree of conservation or 
utilization of resources to increase 
productivity as “capitalization,” and 
a low degree of conservation as 
“mining,” we can say that the bazaar- 
canteen economy provides stronger 
incentives for mining than for capital- 
izing resources. 


In other words, the bazaar-canteen 
economy is pre-disposed towar nega- 
tive development, toward Myrdal’s 
Thus the bazaar- 


“backwash effect.” 
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canteen situation, characteristic of a 
prismatic society, correlates with the 
process of circular causation. In 
“Economic Development and Local 
Administration,’”’’ I gave some rea- 
sons why regions of negative develop- 
ment tend to produce weak local gov- 
ernments subject to extreme central 
government authority and financing. 
Hence the country where negative de-, 
velopment is strong tends to be 
strongly over-centralized and there- 
fore administratively ineffective and 
inefficient. Moreover, the same fac- 
tors which weaken local government 
also impinge directly on central gov- 
ernment to undermine its administra- 
tive prowess, and to hamper its ability 
to plan for, and execute, programs of 
economic development. Mere mani- 
pulation of administrative organiza- 
tion cannot cure the _ underlying 
reasons for these difficulties. 


The details of this analysis re- 
quire elaboration and modification — 
a task for economists rather than 
specialists in public administration. 
But I believe that until someone gives 
us a Clearer and more appropriate set 
of models for the analysis of economic 
conditions in prismatic societies, we 
will be unable to bring their adminis- 
trative problems into focus. Our at- 
tempts to deal with these problems 
will resemble those of the farmer who 
tried to make his rice shoots grow 
faster by pulling them up a few in- 
ches — his disappointment at their 
subsequent death resembles ours after 
the failure of well-intentioned admin- 
istrative reforms. 


28 Op. cit. 
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Psychology 


Studies of government behavior 
and public administration largely 
presuppose a set of motivations and 
characteristic responses to incentives 
which are as ethnocentric as the as- 
sumptions made about the social and 
economic settings of government. We 
need help from Psychology to re-as- 
sess these preconceptions as applied 
to non-Western prismatic societies, 
provided psychologists can develop 
tools of analysis appropriate for this 
purpose. 


The psychological studies made so 
far in support of personnel adminis- 
tration, scientific management, etc. 
take for granted a basic motivational 
pattern which prevails in refracted, 
though not necessarily in prismatic 
societies. Among the psychologists 
who have attempted to break away 
from this orthodox mold a significant 
example is Abraham Kardiner whose 
books, The Individual and Society, 
and Psychological Frontiers of 
Society,?? sought to discover char- 
acteristic personality types in a num- 
ber of societies, correlating these 
types with their corresponding social 
institutions. 


One limitation of these pioneer stu- 
cies for our present purposes is that 
they dealt either with societies of the 
fused structure type, or with Western 
refracted societies. This provides an 
essential baseline for the discovery of 
psychological processes in _inter- 
mediate prismatic societies, but it 
does not answer the questions we 
raise here. Kardiner’s basic hypothe- 


——? 


29 Columbia Univ. Press, 1939 and 19465. 








sis calls attention to the inter-action 
between social institutions and basic 
personality types. Such congruence— 
whatever the difference in basic per- 
sonality — may be assumed to be 
greater in both fused and refracted 
societies than in transitional pris- 
matic societies, where the rates of 
basic institutional change tend to be 
maximal. 


Where congruence between person- 
ality and institutions is strong, and 
consistency of motivational patterns 
within a society is fairly high, it is 
good economy to devote virtually all 
of one’s attention to situational data, 
for behavior varies largely with 
changes in situation pressures — eco- 
nomic incentives, political influence. 
legal requirements, social forces, etc. 
—rather than with motivational dif- 
ferences. 


But in a prismatic society the prob- 
able, or at least possible, existence of 
strongly divergent personality types 
means that some may react quite dif- 
ferently from others to the same 
situational pressures. 


One kind of evidence for correla- 
tions between psychological and cul- 
tural differences might be obtained 
from comparative studies of the in- 
cidence of the main types of psycho- 
pathology. The difficulties attendant 
on making such studies are quite 
great, however, and the evidence 
available remains quite inconclusive, 
although there is some basis for 
thinking that no great differences can 
be shown in the degree to which com- 
mon types of mental disturbance oc- 
cur in different societies. 
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In other words, Chinese, Ameri- 
cans, French or Filipinos may suffer 
trom schizophrenia, manic-depressive 
psychosis, psychoneuroses, etc. in 
about the same degree. Every culture 
contains deep seated tensions and 
temptations which some individuals 
cannot bear. The differences between 
cultures are not in the extent to 
which they cause psychic trauma so 
much as in the kinds of situations or 
problems which induce psycho-patho- 


logy. 


Another approach to comparative 
psychology has been suggested by 
psycho-dynamic analysis. According 
to this theory early conditioning es- 
tablishes the basic personality pat- 
terns which persist through life. 
Hence typical institutional features 
of child-raising are looked upon as 
determinative. 


Pre-occupation with cleanliness and 
early establishment of sphincter con- 
trol patterns, for example, are cor- 
related with the parsimoniousness, 
stress on tidiness and efficiency, etc. 
which characterize many Westerners. 
Where parental attitudes are more 
permissive toward toilet training, as 
in most of Asia, adults would presum- 
ably avoid the “anal complex,” be 
strong in such traits as expansive 
generosity, lack of attention to detail 
and environmental cleanliness, self- 
indulgent and addicted to conspicuous 
consumption. Permissiveness in 
breast feeding and delayed weaning, 
as contrasted with tightly scheduled 
bottle feeding and early weaning, is 
correlated with corresponding “oral” 
personality traits. The attribution of 
Russian violence and authoritarianism 


to the swaddling of infants; the 
Burmese penchant for “running 
amok” to the traumatic break with 
permissive infancy patterns which oc- 
curs when a child first goes to monas- 
tery school; American recalcitrance 
and isolationism to its “second-gene- 
ration” complex, etc. are other exam- 
ples of these hypotheses. 


These childhood learning experien- 
ces may have significant consequences 
in later life, but it strikes me as a 
great over-simplification to pick out 
any one set of experiences as deter- 
minative for a lifetime. In fact, 
human beings show great flexibility 
in adjusting to changed environ- 
ments. The complexity and variety of 
life experience from infancy on is far 
greater than might be implied by 
such restrictive concepts as an “anal” 
or “swaddling” complex. 


To obtain a useful model for think- 
ing about psychological aspects of 
public administration we might begin 
with another approach, the idea that 
many psychological types can be 
found in any one society. Hence the 
psychological differences between 
societies might not depend on any 
absolute differentiation of basic per- 
sonality types, but rather on the pro- 
portion in which different types are 
to be found, and the degree of in- 
fluence or weight persons having a 
particular psychological make-up have 
in the society. 


For example, if certain types — let 
us call them A, B, and C — can be 
found in every society, but if these 
types differ in the degree to which 
they are congenial to different insti- 
tutions, then societies might differ in 
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the extent to which they cultivate or 
suppress one type or another; i.e., one 
society may encourage A’s, but stifle 
B’s and ignore C’s; another society en- 
courage B’s but stifle A’s, etc. Aggres- 
sive, striving, highly competitive 
types, for example, might be drawn 
to American capitalist enterprises; 
quiet, meditative, permissive types 
to a Trappist monastery; sponta- 
neous, highly extrovert but non- 
competitive types to the life of 
an artist. Institutional innovations 
in a society may not directly cause 
or require prior changes in psycho- 
logical outlook so much as give hither- 
to suppressed personality types more 
opportunity at the expense of formerly 
dominant types, whose role might de- 
cline. 


A typology which relies on constitu- 
tional rather than social differentia- 


tions — William Sheldon’s somato- 
types: ectomorphs, mesomorphs, and 
endomorphs,*® for example — could 


be used for research on this hypothe- 
sis. If the distribution of somato- 
types in all societies tended to be 
about the same, but the number of 
ectomorphs among the elite turned 
out to be higher in one society, the 
number of endomorphs higher in 
another, then we would have a basis 
for comparative measurement of the 
psychological composition of societies. 
Would we find, for example, any cor- 
relation between particular somato- 
types and success in bureaucratic and 
political careers? Do different cul- 
tures reward those of one type more 
generously than those with different 





30 William H. Sheldon, The Varieties of 
Temperament; A Psychology of Constitu- 
tional Differences (Harper, 1942). 





constitutions and, if so, what effect 
would this have on government, eco- 
romic development, etc.? Promising 
as this line of inquiry might be, we 
still lack research findings to estab- 
lish any definite relationships. 


Another set of concepts which we 
might use is provided by David Ries- 
man,?' namely ‘“tradition-direction,” 
“inner-direction,” and “other-direc- 
tion.” The reference here is not to 
any inherent characteristic but rather 
to the manner in which individuals 
take their bearings, determine how to 
behave. 


The tradition-directed person relies 
cn custom, on immemorial usage, 
which largely prescribes for him how 
he should act. Insofar as everyone in 
the social group of which he is a part 
accepts the same traditional norms, he 
has few normative choices to make, 
every decision being largely an appli- 
cation to particular situations of cus- 
toms and usages perpetuated since be- 
fore memory. He can only be at ease 
in his own primary group—outside he 
becomes a “stranger,” lost and be- 
wildered by unfamiliar and baffling 
signals. 


At the other extreme, Mr. Riesman 
notes the growing prevalence of other- 
direction in modern American so- 
ciety.*2, The emphasis here is on max- 
imal adjustment and adaptation to as- 
sociational environmenis by accept- 
ance of the norms expressed by other 


31 The Lonely Crowd; A Study of the 
Changing American Character (Doubleday, 
1953). 

32 The kinds of behavior associated with 
other-direction are also described by William 
H. Whyte, Jr., in Organization Man (Double- 
day, 1957). 
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members of one’s peer group. Such 
an orientation minimizes individual 


conflict with his immediate environ- 
ment, while permitting the individual 
to shift relatively easily from one as- 
sociational context to another. It 
facilitates collectivism or maximal so- 
cial coordination. To be accomplished 
it requires also a high degree of in- 
dividualism, i.e., the detachment of 
the individual from any primary social 
groups which might inhibit his chame- 
leon-like adaptation to shifting situa- 
tions. Decisions involve not so much 
choice between values as recognition 
of the value system of the group one 
happens to be in. 


An intermediate orientation be- 
tween these two is Reisman’s inner- 
direction. A highly internalized set 
of norms, presumably acquired early 
in life, impels the individual to steer 
his own privately established course 
among the perilous and shifting exter- 
nal influences which appear to deflect 
him from his established path. Such 
a person has broken loose from tradi- 
tional guide-lines for behavior but has 
not accepted any new set of externally 
imposed criteria for his personal be- 
havior. 


These orientations should not be re- 
garded as mutually exclusive. Thus a 
person might combine two tendencies 
equally, or be predominantly, let us 
say, inner-directed, with tendencies 
toward other-direction. Nor would 
any one of these tendencies prevail ex- 
clusively in any society, or in any so- 
cial strata. Comparative analysis, 
however, might reveal significant dif- 
ferences in the mixture from society 
to society. 


° 
ies". — 


In Riesman’s treatment, inner- 
direction marked the 19th century 
phase of American development, and 
continues to characterize the behavior 
ef a large number of Americans, but 
in the more urbanized settings, espe- 
cially in upper class and large organi- 
zation settings, the other-directed 
orientation is assuming, in his view, a 
more and more dominant place. 


Could it be that inner-directed mo- 
tivational patterns are strong in pris- 
matic societies? We would not, of 
course, expect to find a uniform pat- 
tern. For that matter, we would pro- 
bably find a large part of the popula- 
tion, especially rural and lower-class 
elements, predominantly — tradition- 
Cirected. But among upper class 
groups, and especially in urban set- 
tings and in larger organizations, in 
government administration and among 
professionals and politicians, inner- 
directed behavior might predominate. 


Riesman correlates his three moti- 
vational patterns with population 
changes. Tradition-direction he asso- 
ciates with relatively stationary po- 
pulations having high birth and death 
rates; inner-direction with a high 
growth potential, where death rates 
decline more rapidly than birth rates; 
and other-direction with re-stabilized 
populations where both birth and 
death rates are low. To me this asso- 
ciation with population curves seems, 
not wrong, but too narrow. If one 
considers population trend as merely 
one important concomitant of the 
ransition from fused to prismatic to 
refracted societies, then Riesman’s 
observation may be accepted as a valid 
correlation in a more comprehensive 
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frame of reference organized around 
the circular causation, and agricultur- 
ai to industrial society models. 


I would also add some other qualifi- 
cations. For example, tradition-direc- 
tion implies a mode of origin for 
norms, but by no means indicates what 
the content of these norms might be. 
They might, for example, prescribe an 
Apollonian way in which competition 
and self-expression is minimized, and 
moderation stressed, as among the 
Zuni Indians; or a Dionysian way, in 
which extremes of sensation and psy- 
chic experience are sought, as among 
the Kwakiutl tribes. No more strik- 
ingly divergent psychological attitudes 
would seem to be possible, yet both 
can be called “tradition directed.” 
Ruth Benedict in Patterns of Culture’? 
describes these and other social-psy- 
chological configurations, but argues 
that all types of behavior are possible 
within the broad spectrum of “human 
rature.” Each society may emphasize 
and cultivate certain bands in this 
spectrum, while rigidly suppressing 
others. It would seem, moreover, that 
the spectrum of motivation and beha- 
vior possible for most individuals is 
fairly wide so that, within broad 
limits, he can learn to manifest social- 
ly accepted behavior and incentives, 
while repressing those which his so- 
ciety forbids. 


Inner-directed men, similarly, may 
express their self-controlled personal- 
ities in quite diverse ways. Riesman’s 
treatment often suggests the preval- 
ence of strongly motivated moral or 
power drives, as in a “Puritan con- 


33 (Houghton Mifflin, 1934). Reprinted 
as Mentor Book. 
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science” or a ruthless capitalist tycoon. 
But inner-direction can also move in 
other directions. The choice of apathy 
as a way of life, for example, may re- 
flect an inner-directed choice, conflict- 
ing both with tradition and with poli- 
tically sponsored developmental goals. 
lf we add the dimension of “normless- 
ness’ — resistance to all externally- 
imposed values—as well as driving am- 
bition and compulsive value strivings, 
then we have an image of the great 
diversity possible in the motivational 
patterns of inner-directed men. Such 
an expansion of the concept, I think, 
makes it more useful as a tool for the 
analysis of prismatic societies. 


It should be noted that each of 
Riesman’s types may be reconciled 
with a wide variety of individual beha- 
vior patterns. Tradition-direction 
tends to block off certain bands in the 
behavioral spectrum, and_ permit 
others, for each traditional society. 
We would expect to find great dis- 
parities between the behaviors of dif- 
ferent societies. In a large agricul- 
tural civilization, these differences 
could be institutionalized for different 
regional and caste groupings within 
the civilization. 


In a refracted society, disparities of 
behavior would be permitted for dif- 
ferent roles and associational contexts, 
but one individual could move freely 
from one context and role to another. 
To do this, however, he would require 
sufficient flexibility in psychic outlook 
to permit him to adapt quickly and 
fully to the requirements of each 


group. 


For the intermediate, prismatic so- 
ciety, variety arises in the first place 
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out of the overlapping of competing 
and often incompatible types of social 
system. Many individuals are up- 
rooted from traditional social and 
value moorings, but have not yet 
adopted the psychic flexibility which 
permits them to make extreme value 
shifts from one situation to another. 
Hence they may adopt their own per- 
sonal set of values, expressed as inner- 
direction. Variety then occurs, not as 
between primary groups or associa- 
tions, but rather as between indivi- 
duals. 


Referring back to our earlier dis- 
cussion of the comparative incidence 
of psycho-pathologies, we can now see 
© possible explanation for the lack of 
evidence for significant variation be- 
tween societies. In predominantly 
tradition-directed societies, great 
stress would arise for individuals who 
could not adapt to the rigid psychic 
mold prescribed by their society. 
Such stress would be experienced as 
an acute sense of shame, a loss of 
“face.” Other-directed men would suf- 
fer if they could not make the facile 
value shifts required of them by their 
peer groups, feeling as a result a 
strong sense of anxiety. 


Inner-directed men would face acute 
problems if they could not harmonize 
their internalized norms with the pres- 
sures and realities of their environ- 
ment. These problems might be felt 
as a sense of guilt. The psychosoma- 
tic symptoms of stress might resemble 
each other regardless of what caused 
them, because of their universal bio- 
logical basis, just as all wounds re- 
semble each other even though caused 
by quite different situations, such as 


industrial accidents, assault and bat- 
tery, or self-inflicted flagellation. 
Hence comparative psycho-pathology 
would be more meaningful if it focused 
on etiology rather than syndromes. 


Administrative Implications. If, 
for the moment, we accept 
hypotheses, we could seek their im- 
plications for public administration. 
In a prismatic society, for example, 
administration might involve frequent 
clashes between individuals having in- 
compatible or conflicting inner-direct- 
ed value systems and goals. Leaders 
in politics and administration, having 
a highly personal set of values, would 
seek to impose these values ‘on others. 
Alternatively, some persons might 
prove apathetic, resist coordination, 
and seek to satisfy only their private 
interests, resisting all attempts to 
mold or “socialize” them in response 
to the interests of others. Hence in- 
tra-bureaucratic conflict would often 
reflect private struggles between 
clashing personalities. 


these 


In contrast, a highly refracted so- 
ciety would not experience much 
difficulty in absorbing anyone in- 
to a particular agency, and inducing 
him to internalize its organizational 
goals and methods. Intra-bureaucratic 
struggles would be no less frequent 
than in the prismatic society, but they 
would tend to reflect inter-unit con- 
flicts rather than inter-personal rival- 


ry. 


Two persons representing compet- 
ing organizational interests might 
struggle earnestly against each other 
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for program goals and policies of 
their units, but once out of the organ- 
izational setting, they could act like 
friends, for they would regard the 
conflict as “impersonal,” as a matter 
of issues and policies rather than per- 
sonalities. By contrast, in a prismatic 
society, once one person defined ano- 
ther as a rival or enemy, he might 
struggle against him, opposing his 
suggestions, whether or not any effec- 
tive difference in their organizational 
interests existed. 


Elsewhere I have argued that in a 
fused society the predominant outlook 
of individuals could be called “organis- 
mic,” in a refracted society, “indivi- 
dualistic and collectivistic,”’ and in a 
prismatic society, “‘ communalistic and 
anti-archic.”’34 


This classification seems to fit Ries- 
man’s three categories. The organis- 
mic sense of identification and mean- 
ing only within the primary group is 
clearly linked with tradition-direction. 
The individualistic and collectivistic 
attitudes are related also to other- 
direction. One might see in individual- 
ism a sign of inner-direction, but I 
believe that we may conceive of indi- 
vidualism as the result when a person 
becomes detached from organic social 
roots, entering a kind of free-floating 
existence in which, as expediency war- 
rants, he adapts himself to whatever 
associations happenstance and _ self- 
interest dictate. Hence individualism 
involves considerable permissiveness 
and flexibility regarding norms. 


Can a similar identification be made 
between inner-direction and ‘“com- 


34 “Model for the Study of Philippine So- 
cial Structure,” op. cit. 


munalism and anti-archy”? The rela- 
tionship is somewhat ambiguous and 
vague, but I think a reasonable case 
can be made, certainly enough to just- 
ify research from a_ psychological 
viewpoint. 


Communalism involves the weaken- 
ing of primary organismic attach- 
ments and the formation of new 
links with clects and communities in a 
society. Such linkages are usually 
more permanent and functionally dif- 
fuse than the associational ties of a 
refracted society, but they also require 
breaking with traditional value sys- 
tems. Hence the individual must adopt 
a new set of relatively deep and firm- 
ly held norms such as the inner-direct- 
ed man would have. These norms can- 
not be freely shifted, and yet the in- 
dividual must make close contact with 
many people who do not belong to his 
particular clect and community. Hence 
one senses a hard core of belief or re- 
sistance in others which he could think 
of as “inner-direction.” 


When an individual is detached 
from traditional moorings but fails to 
tie into a new clect and community, 
he may resist socialization, behaving 
in a very self-centered, apathetic, or 
normless way which ] have called 
“anti-archic” and which could also be 
called “inner-directed.”” The adminis- 
trative difficulties referred to above 
correlate with communalism and anti- 
archy as well as inner-direction. 


Psychologists can no doubt produce 
cther models and hypotheses in terms 
of which we may improve our under- 
standing of administrative behavior in 
prismatic societies. Such a contribu- 
tion would be highly desirable, in my 
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opinion, precisely because the greater 
importance of inner-direction makes 
the influence of personal values and 
motivations more important in prisma- 
tic societies than in refracted societies 
where other-directed persons respond 
more uniformly to purely organiza- 
tional and situational pressures. 


History 


An understanding of how societies 
and their corresponding administrative 
institutions developed is also essential 
for comprehension of the administra- 
tive process. Such insight is doubly 
important in a time of rapid social 
change because a primary objective of 
rublic administration today is to sup- 
port programs of guided change 
whereby not only administration it- 
self, but many aspects of a society’s 
economic and social conditions may be 
improved. History might teach us a 
great deal about the conditions which 
lead to change and their consequences. 
if properly used, therefore, history 
provides us with a vast laboratory in 
which many hypotheses about social 
and administrative change can be 
tested. 


Here again, however, available his- 
torical materials and methods exhibit 
limitations which restrict their use- 
fulness for answering the questions we 
want to put to them. Historical writ- 
ing necessarily has to be highly 
selective, since only a few portions of 
the total flow of events in space-time 
can be recorded and analyzed. Such 
selections are necessarily made in 
terms of the problems, needs, and re- 
sources of the historians. 
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The historical methods and mate- 
rials available to us are largely those 
developed in Western sccieties. Inas- 
much as Western society, especially in 
its recent phases, has become increas- 
ingly refracted, the tendency grew for 
historians to view the whole spectrum 
of history in its refracted bands, 
i.e., not to see the history of a society 
as a whole, but rather to differentiate 
political history, economic and social 
history, the history of art, of techno- 
logy, of medicine, mathematics, and 
even, recently, the history of public ad- 
ministration. 


But, according to our theory of cir- 
cular causation, all of these aspects of 
a society are interdependent. Hence 
what happens in one band can affect 
and reflect all the others. In a high- 
ly refracted society, however, this in- 
terdependence is minimized, and hence 
it is possible to make a record of each 
of these differentiated bands of a 
society’s total life which appears to 
be reasonably self-contained. 


When we turn to a fused society, by 
contrast, such differentiations become 
cuite artificial. History-writing in 
such a society tends not to deal with 
differentiated institutions, but rather 
to record the acts of a part of the so- 
ciety, namely the court, the aristocra- 
cy—the events of the Great Tradition. 
Its purpose is often, moreover, to 
evaluate, to draw moral lessons, and 
hence attack or justify leading per- 
sonalities. Such historical records, 
therefore, require extensive recon- 
struction before they can contribute 
much to our understanding of society 
and administration. 
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Among the efforts tv reconstruct 
historical events and forces in the con- 
text of societies as a whole, one of the 
most outstanding and instructive for 
students of administration is Arnold 
J. Toynbee’s massive A Study of His- 
tory.’> Even this vast work is disap- 
pointing for the student of Philippine 
affairs because Toynbee conspicuously 
omits references to Southeast Asia. 
No doubt lack of materials helps to 
account for this defect. I believe the 
available materials also do not fit 
readily into Toynbee’s comprehensive 
philosophy of history. Had he strug- 
gled with Southeast Asian history, as 
he did with the history of other world 
areas, he might have introduced some 
important modifications in his basic 
framework. 


There is, however, an important 
and growing historical literature on 
particular countries or regions in 
southern and eastern Asia which 
makes highly significant contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the dy- 
namic elements in its contemporary 
developmental processes.?6 


The dynamics of pre-modern devel- 
opment are not readily available for 


3510 vol. (Oxford Univ. Press, 1935, 39, 
and 54). 

36 For the effects of the impact of Euro- 
pean influence, good examples are J. C. Van 
Leur’s recently translated work on Indone- 
sian Trade and Society (N. Y., I.P.R., 1955) ; 
J. S. Furnivall’s studies of Burmese and In- 
donesian development, especially his Colonial 
Policy and Practice (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1948); Sir George Sansom, The Western 
World and Japan (Knopf, 1950); W. 
W. Rostow, Prospects for Communist China 
(John Wiley, 1954); E. Herbert Norman, 
Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State (N.Y., 
I.P.R., 1940); William Lockwood, Economic 
Development of Japan (Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1954); Walter H. Vella, Impact of the 
West on Government in Thailand (Univ. of 
California Press, 1955). 


most traditional societies, at least out- 
side the classical and Western sphere, 
but the wealth of Chinese historical 
materials makes reconstruction of its 
pre-modern history relatively feasi- 
ble.37 


For the Philippines a rewarding his- 
torical study is O.D. Corpuz’ Bureau- 
cracy in the Philippines.’* Although 
this monograph breaks away from the 
legal and formalistic tradition of 
Philippine historiography, it suffers 
from a lack of social and political depth 
of analysis—no doubt due to gaps in 
the available material, and in avail- 
able models—but it does show the im- 
portant contribution to understanding 
that can be made by historical re- 
search, even though written by a Poli- 
tical Scientist. 


I believe that for a good understand- 
ing of public administration, however, 
we will need an intellectual framework 
that is broader than these individual 
country studies, but at the same time 
not so ambitious as Toynbee’s world 


37 Illuminating studies based on _ this 
material include Owen Lattimore, Inner 
Asian Frontiers of China (N.Y., American 
Geographical Society, 1940); Harold J. 
Weins, China’s March Toward the Tropic 
(Shoe String Press, 1954); Franz Michael, 
Origin of Manchu Rule in China; Frontier 
and Bureaucracy as Interacting Forces 
in the Chinese Empire (Johns Hopkins, 
1942); Edward A. Kracke, Civil Service in 
Early Sung China (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1953); Chang Chung-li, The Chinese Gentry 
(Univ. of Washington Press, 1954). Karl 
August Wittfogel has made a significant, if 
controversial, contribution to this field in 
his Oriental Despotism (Yale Univ. Press, 
1957) and in his massive translation and 
analysis of Chinese historical texts, begin- 
ning with the volume on the Liao; Witt- 
fogel and Feng Chia-Sheng, History of 
Chinese Society: Liao (American Philoso- 
phical Society, 1949). 

38 Institute of Public Administration, 
U.P., 1957. 
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history. Such a framework would 
seek to establish a typology or set of 
developmental models for the “‘under- 
developed” countries. The impact of 
colonialism and independence would 
be evaluated. The various kinds of 
bases from which development started 
would be differentiated. Regional va- 
riations in one country would also be 
noted and geographic solidity given to 
a discipline which often tends to be 
preoccupied with events in national 
capitals. 


Such a framework for analysis 
would help one to place the specific 
events and problems of one country, 
such as the Philippines, in a compara- 
tive setting which would enable one to 
understand much more comprehen- 
sively and intelligibly the develop- 
ments in public administration. 


It is not possible to present such 
a framework here, for the effort 
would consume more time and space 
than is now available. However, I 
think the models for analysis of ag- 
ricultural and industrial societies and 
for transitional stages of prismatic 
societies, provide a basis on which 
several useful developmental patterns 
could be constructed. The basic 
variables would be a half-dozen sub- 
types of traditional agricultural so- 
cieties, each changing in response to 
its own inner dynamics. Superim- 
posed on these base-types would be a 
variety of external stimula, projected 
by foreign societies, and ranging 
through the several kinds of colonial 
rule or influence — including colonial 
settlement — to the threat of control, 
and the influence of economic and cul- 
tural factors. However, the elabora- 
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tion of such a scheme of analysis will 
have to wait until a later date. 


Other Disciplines 


This catalog of disciplines could 
perhaps be continued for some time. 
Communications analysis has much 
to contribute to our understanding of 
prismatic societies and their adminis- 
trative problems. The same could be 
said of Geography and Demography, 
Philosophy, the study of Technology 
and its history, as well as the prog- 
ram fields in which public adminis- 
tration works, such as Agriculture, 
Medicine, Engineering, the Natural 
Sciences, etc. Time and space forbid 
the further cataloging and analysis of 
questions which administrators may 
ask of specialists in these disciplines. 
I will pass on, therefore, to some con- 
cluding remarks about the research 
needs confronting us, and the role of 
a university in meeting these needs. 


Conclusions 


The basic conclusion to which these 
considerations lead is, above all, the 
urgent need for research. Without 
research, the same tired cliches will be 
used over and over again — without 
any better chance of success the last 
time than the first. Indeed, the older 
a worn-out cliche is, the more danger- 
ous it becomes. 


There are, however, all kinds of re- 
search, and much so-called research 
is little more than busy-work, the ac- 
cumulation of data, statistics, facts, 
and documentation, without thereby 
contributing to the understanding or 
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solution of problems. If research is 
to be truly meaningful — and to help 
us solve the major administrative 
problems that face this country — it 
ought to possess some characteristics 
which can be summarized in six I’s: 
Indigenous, Independent, Inter-dis- 
ciplinary, Inter-university, Inter-com- 
munal, and Inter-national. 


The university has a special respon- 
sibility and role to play as the cradle 
yor this kind of research. Hence, if 
the major administrative problems of 
the Philippines are to be solved, a 
tremendous and _ sobering respon- 
sibility rests with the university. 


1. Indigenous. To be indigenous, 
research must come to grips with 
truly significant local problems. 
Foreign models may prove helpful in 
identifying and analyzing these prob- 
lems, but if they do not, they should 
be ruthlessly rejected. Unfortunately, 
all too many foreign models which are 
not applicable to the Philippine set- 
ting have been imported and used 
with the result that a great deal of 
effort has been wasted in unproduc- 
tive, if not harmful, labor. Much of 
this was unavoidable, since no other 


models were available at the time. ° 


But we have now reached a stage in 
our thinking about administrative and 
social problems where we can invent 
models which can be used to obtain a 
far more helpful understanding of the 
problems we face, and thus to provide 
truly significant assistance to the 
politicians, administrators and civic 
leaders vested with responsibility for 
the conduct of public affairs. There 
is no longer any excuse for com- 
placent and uncritical acceptance of 


fureign models, in ideas as well as 
goods. 


The following typical extract from 
the column by Carmen Guerrero 
Nakpil’? bemoans the Philippine pen- 
chant for foreign models in merchan- 
dise, but the same critique might ap- 
ply to ideas. 


A Young Filipino craftsman who makes 
some very handsome ceramic ashtrays, 
vases and whatnots was thoroughly dis- 
couraged some months ago because he just 
did not seem to be able to make enough 
sales. His products were every bit as 
clever, as artistic and well put together 
as the Italian, German and California 
pieces which were bought up as soon as 
they were unpacked, but his remained on 
the shelves. Then someone thought of 
displaying his wares alongside the import- 
ed crockery, on the same counter carry- 
ing a proud, lettered sign, Made in Italy 
or California’s Best and lo! they were all 
sold. Although the young man is happy 
abcut his cash-register success he cannot 
get rid of a nagging, rankling bitterness. 
When will he be able to tell people — and 
continue to ring up sales — that the pot- 
tery they’re looking at is made by a 
Filipino right here in the Philippines? 


The Filipino scene is full of such silly 
prejudices against made-in-the-Philip- 
pines products and they would be amus- 
ing if they were not so pathetic and so 
corrosive. Filipino manufacturers. of 
shoes, lingerie, furniture, building mater- 
ials and whatever else one can think of 
are forced to adopt English trade-names 
and to hide their identities and the place 
of origin of their products. The public 
attitude is not merely a. matter of being 
taken with the foreign and exotic product 
in the way Americans have become fond 
of European sportscars, but it is a deeply- 
ingrained conviction that what is native 
and indigenous is therefore inferior. 


However, there is also a danger, a 
kind of “reaction-formation,” where- 
by some nationalistic intellectuals go 
to the opposite extreme of rejecting 
all foreign models because of their 
origin. To be truly indigenous, as I 
see it, is to disregard origins and con- 
centrate on relevance. Many coun- 








39 Manila Chronicle, March 13, 1959 
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tries and _ societies face problems 
similar to those of the Philippines, 
and their experience and research 
may be helpful here. There is no par- 
ticular virtue in rejecting something 
because it is foreign, any more than 
there is virtue in accepting it because 
it is foreign. The indigenous approach 
takes valid ideas wherever they may 
be found, giving credit where it is due. 
Iladeed, every society can progress 
more rapidly by drawing freely on 
the rich treasure-house of world cul- 
ture and its inexhaustible store of 
knowledge, skills, and wisdom, than it 
can by relying solely on its own re- 
sources. Perhaps no country is more 
indebted to the wealth of world cul- 
ture from which it has drawn fully 
and freely throughout its history 
than the United States. There is no 
reason why Filipinos should feel any 
more self-conscious than Americans 
about their utilization of foreign 
materials, provided they test every 
import by its ability to help solve 
authentic Philippine problems. 


2. Independent. To be independent 
is to be free from slavish conformity 
to the fashionable or authoritative 
doctrine, to tradition, custom, or the 
stultifying bondage of habit and 
routine. All too often vested interests 
cloak the rationalizations of their self- 
serving special privileges with a 
mantle of sanctity or an aura of 
special revelation, which stultifies re- 
search. 


In any traditional society, where 
the rate of social change is minimal, 
the solutions discovered by one’s an- 
cestors to the problems cf his genera- 
tion are likely to remain valid for suc- 
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ceeding generations. Hence mere mi- 
mesis, the citing of learned authorities 
and the memorization of formulae are 
often mistaken for the essence of schol- 
arship. Even in a relatively unchang- 
ing society, the assumed wisdom of the 
“Great Tradition’ can often turn into 
empty historicism and ritualism. But 
in a period of rapid social change the 
outlook of the epigone becomes more 
than ever self-defeating. The Zealo- 
tistic preservation of conventional 
knowledge and practices is as unsuit- 
able for the contemporary Filipino in- 
tellectual as an Herodian eclecticism 
with its uncritical predilection for im- 
ported fads and foreign values. 


Independence, of course, does not 
imply a frantic or progressivistic re- 
pudiation of tradition merely because 
it is traditional, any more than to be 
indigenous involves’. rejection of 
everything foreign. Again, a balance 
must be struck, or independence be- 
comes its caricature, an empty icono- 
clasm. The quest for valid under- 
standing of Philippine society and ad- 
ministration, then, requires a serious 
and critical independence of outlook 
which equally rejects servile author- 


itarianism and ephemeral novelty- 
seeking. 
3. Inter-Disciplinary. If the ar- 


gument presented in the main body of 
this paper is valid, then no true un- 
derstanding of Philippine adminis- 
tration will be possibl2 without the 
development of a “holistic” interpre- 
tation capable of viewing administra- 
tive problems and institutions in their 
total context, ecologically, in the light 
of the dynamic interdependence sug- 
gested by the theory of circular 
causation. 
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To obtain such an understanding, I 
believe it is not enough merely to 
bring together representatives of the 
several social sciences, for in the ab- 
sence of a valid focus, their conver- 
sations can turn into a modern 
Babel. But if we can develop appro- 
priate concepts and models for a holis- 
tic approach to Philippine society, 
then the specialists in each discipline 
can make a useful — indeed, an in- 
dispensable — contribution by filling 
in the details, and rectifying the 
rough edges of the models them- 
selves. 


The role of each discipline is crucial 
hut it is also potentially ambivalent, 
for disciplines which remain con- 
gealed in the molds given them by 
their Western origins may prove dys- 
functional to the real needs of Philip- 
pine scholarship. Hence _inter-dis- 
ciplinary collaboration potentially — 
though not necessarily — will provide 
a matrix for the birth of a valid way 
of understanding public administra- 
tion in the Philippines. 


4. Inter-university. This issue of 
our Journal is devoted to the Univer- 
sity as a subject and source for pub- 
lic administration. As an organ of the 
University of the Philippines, we are, 
of course, particularly concerned with 
the problems and the role of the 
State University. But in a broader 
sense our subject is the university as 
a general concept, and the responsi- 
bility of all universities for a better 
knowledge and practice of public ad- 
ministration. 


T 


When national resources, including 
educational resources, are necessarily 
limited, as they are in the Philippines, 


it is even more necessary than in 
wealthy countries that the full re- 
sources of every university be utilized 
to the utmost. Hence there is no just- 
ification for any attempted monopol- 
ization of this or any other subject by 
cne university. Rather, scholars 
from all universities in the Philippines 
should find ways to think and work 
together, joining in the processes of 
research, sharing their library and 
cther material resources, cooperating 
in the publication and utilization of 
their findings. The processes of cir- 
cular causation apply as much to inter- 
university as to inter-disciplinary co- 
operation, for only through joint 
planning and effort can the full poten- 
tial of research and scholarship in 
public administration be realized. 


5. Inter-communal. The problems 
of Philippine society deeply affect all 
the communities living in the Philip- 
pines, however disparate may be the 
ways in which they participate in its 
economic, political and administrative 
life. Philippine administrative prob- 
lems can scarcely be solved in terms 
of the needs and interests of any one 
community, nor by drawing on the re- 
sources of only one community. 
Hence, if research is to uncover the 
deeper meanings of Philippine society 
and discover the key to solutions of 
its problems, the full resources and 
cooperation of every community is es- 
sential. 


So far, thinking and research on 
Philippine problems tends to be re- 
stricted by a narrow communalism. 
The deviant communities, in partic- 
ular, are scarcely heard or consider- 
ed whether we think of research or 
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the practice of public administration. 
Yet poly-communalism exists as a 
corrosive torce in Philippine society. 
Many current projects which seek to 
exclude rather than to assimilate tend 
to deepen, not alleviate, this patho- 
logy. Only an open-hearted and fresh 
effort to achieve inter-communal un- 
derstanding may lead to the discovery 
of ways to cope with this deep-seated 
problem. Hence, for the research 
which is so desperately needed to be 
truly life-giving, it must seek the 
means to become inter-communal. 


6. International. In the atomic age 
no nation can be an “island unto it- 
self,” least of all the Philippines or 
the United States. America, after a 
long period of attempted isolationism, 
has, though reluctantly, accepted the 
inevitability of its involvement in the 
affairs of the rest of the world. Hence 
its people, and government and es- 
pecially its universities, are seeking 
more and more to learn about the 
other world societies, and to implant 
the fruits of this learning in the 
minds of their young people. America 
today is beginning, however haltingly 
and awkwardly, to go to school in the 
world. Its students and researchers 
have spread widely around the world 
in their desire to learn more of its 
peoples and their problems. 


The Philippines, because of its own 
particular history, has been drawn by 
Fate into especially intimate, if high- 
ly ambivalent, associations with Spain 
and the United States. Today there 
is a new awareness of the common 


destiny and problems shared by the 
Philippines and other Asian peoples, 
especially those of Southeast Asia. 
The Colombo Plan, SEATO, ECAFE, 
the projected Eastern Regional Or- 
ganization for Public Administration, 
the United Nations and all of its 
Specialized Agencies, offer to the 
Philippines innumerable opportunities 
for fruitful exchange of experience, 
mutual deepening of understanding, 
and the the growth of improved ap- 
proaches to the solution of common 
problems. 


As an American, I cannot help hop- 
ing that more cooperation in research 
and publication on problems of Philip- 
pine society and administration will 
be established with at least a few 
American Universities. But I would 
also stress the great values to be 
achieved by the sharing of research 
with other countries of the Eastern 
Region, whose problems and resources 
— reflecting a prevailingly prismatic 
basis — are more similar to those of 
the Philippines than they are to those 
of the United States. In making this 
judgement, I also make bold to say 
that I think international, and es- 
pecially American, financial! support, 
both private and public, will be 
available to lend support to funda- 
mental social and administrative re- 
search if soundly organized, and con- 
ceived in a spirit whica reflects the 
6 I’s — Indigenous, Independent, In- 
ter-disciplinary, Inter-university, In- 
ter-communal and Inter-national. 
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News and Notes 


By FRANCISCO NEMENZO, JR. 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





THE LP.A. 


New Research Projects 


HE STRUCTURAL SIMILARI.- 
ties of Western and Philippine 
administrative systems suggest that 
concepts and methods valid for the 
study of Western governmental organs 
and practices are also applicable to 
their Philippine counterparts. It is 
however the experience of the Institute 
of Public Administration (IPA) 
that employment of a Western con- 
ceptual framework produces unsatis- 
factory conclusions. While the struc- 
tures of government in the Philippines 
were largely imported from the West, 
they are made to operate within an 
entirely different social matrix. With 
this as guiding principle, IPA is pre- 
paring plans for re-assessment of basic 
political, economic, social and other 
factors that limit and condition the 
state and potentialities of Philippine 
public administration. The model of 
transitional society designed by Dr. 
Fred W. Riggs, IPA Visiting Profes- 
sor, will be tried as framework for 
this new project. 
To assure a well rounded approach 
to the problem, IPA will solicit the co- 


operation of academic departments and 
research entities of the University of 
the Philippines, as well as relevant 
government agencies like the National 
Economic Council, Bureau of Civil 
Service, Presidential Assistant on 
Community Development, etc. A series 
of reports, monographs and books will 
be published as this long term project 
goes along. 


Kecent Publications 


IPA inaugurated recently the Occa- 
sional Papers Series with Dr. Fred W. 
Niggs’ “Politics, Policy and Personnel” 
and “Cases in Philippine Public 
Administration: Some Critical In- 
cidents in Decision-Making.” 


The Series is an experiment in IPA’s 
research and publication program. It 
has been observed that short papers, 
speeches, theses, case studies, etc. 
become available but are not yet ready 
for publication in printed form. So 
as to permit teachers, students and 
researchers to make prompt use of 
these materials, the IPA has decided 
to issue them in an inexpensive format 
and for limited circulation. These is- 
sues will also serve as preliminary 
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editions for comment and to stimulate 
discussion. 


The Philippine Documents Project 
of the IPA Library (financed by the 
tockefeller Foundation) has put out 
Part I of the List of Philippine Gov- 
ernment Publications. This volume 
covers all publications from 1945-1958 
of forty agencies under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources, Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Department of Educa- 
tion, and Department of Labor. Only 
a very limited number of copies are 
available. 

To help maintain a closely-knit com- 
munity of government training offi- 
cers, the In-Service Training Division 
has started a bi-monthly publication, 
Training Officers’ Newsletter. The 
January and March issues have been 
released already. They contain news 
and brief articles pertaining to in- 
service training. 


Regional Training Program 


The Southeast Asia Regional 
Training Program of IPA was formal- 
ly opened April 6, 1959. The first 
group of participants is composed of 
seven officials of the Indonesia govern- 
ment, one Burmese observer, and three 
Vietnamese. The Burman is a fellow 
of the Philippine Government under 
the Colombo Plan, while the Vietna- 
mese are ICA “third-country” parti- 
cipants. 


This program is made _ possible 
through a $36,000 grant from the 
U.S. Asian Economic Development 
Fund for a period of three years. As 
planned, the IPA will offer a 16-week 
course once a year. The participants 


are jointly sponsored by their respec- 
tive governments and the ICA mis- 
sions in their countries. 


Meanwhile, the ninth Basic Train- 
ing Officers Course wound up April 10 
at the Bankers’ Club with Congress- 
man Vicente L. Peralta as guest speak- 
er. Eighteen trainees from sixteen 
national departments completed the 
8-week course. 


New IPA Graduates 


Fifteen students of IPA graduated 
this year from the University of the 
Philippines. The first to receive the 
Public Administration Certificate was 
Mr. Elmer Aguilar, while Mr. Avrodi- 
cio A. Laquian, an IPA Student Re- 
search Assistant, graduated 
laude. Seven students besides Laquian 
received the Bachelor of Arts in Pub- 
lic Administration degree. The follow- 
ing were awarded the Master of Pub- 
lic Administration degree after suc- 
cessful defense of their theses. 


cum 


Emma Arce '— “A Study of the Crea- 
tion of the Department of General Serv- 
ices.” 

Cheang Chung Kit — “Personnel Ad- 
ministration in the Philippine National 
Bank.” 


Shafiq Hasan Hashmi — “Government 
and Administration of Zamboanga City.” 
Shashi Ranjan Tewari — “A Critical 


Study of the Public Service Commission 
with Special Emphasis on Administration.” 


Prayat Smanmit — “District Adminis- 
tration in Thailand.” 


Mateo R. Zaragoza — “The Reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Labor, 1954- 
1957.” 


Ramos in Australian Staff College 


From Melbourne, Australia comes 
this report from Mr. Rex Scambary: 
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“A youthful professor from the 
University of the Philippines has been 
getting a first-hand insight into Aus- 
tralian management techniques from 
the executives of some of the coun- 
try’s leading industrial concerns. In 
turn, these men have been learning 
about public and industrial administra- 
tion in the Philippines from the pro- 
fessor. He is Professor Carlos P. Ra- 
mos, Director of the Institute of Public 
Administration at the University of 
the Philippines, Manila. 


“The exchange of ideas on manage- 
ment has been taking place at the 
Australian Administrative Staff Col- 
lege, where Professor Ramos is taking 
a 12-weeks’ course under the Colombo 
Plan. 


“The college has been operating 
since 1957 and is financed by Austra- 
lian business concerns to _ provide 
courses for executives and to increase 
managerial skills in a rapidly develop- 
ing country. 


“Professor Ramos has been most 
impressed by the methods of instruc- 
tion at the college. 


“He said that in some ways the col- 
lege could serve as a model for the 
academy which his institute in Manila 
hopes to set up to provide higher 
administrative training for executives 
in the Philippine public service. 


“The Australian Administrative 
Staff College is situated on a magni- 
ficent seaside site not far from Mel- 
bourne. 


“It provides 12-weeks’ courses for 
selected executives of proven admini- 
strative ability. Although it is financed 
by private industry, the college takes 


students from the public service and 
other groups, such as trade unions. 


“The college chooses the students 
for each course so that they will re- 
present all sectors of the economy. 
There is accommodation for 44 stu- 
dents. 


“For training purposes the students 
are divided into four syndicates. In 
each, the members’ represent a 
balanced cross-section of the major 
fields of administration in industry 
and government. 


“In Professor Ramos’ syndicate 
there are men from the mining, wool, 
chemical, oil and concrete manufactur- 
ing industries, as well as representa- 
tives of trade unions, the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force, the Postal Services 
and the Snowy Mountains hydro- 
electric undertaking, one of Australia’s 
major development projects. 


“Professor Ramos has found this in- 
formal syndicate method of study most 
effective. The syndicate undertakes a 
series of assignments and case studies, 
guided by a member of the college 
staff. The office of chairman and 
secretary of a syndicate is taken by 
members in turn. 


“After much discussion, a report on 
an assignment is prepared and this is 
presented and discussed before a meet- 
ing of the whole college. 


“Work done in the syndicates is 
supplemented by field visits and by 
lectures and seminars conducted by 
the staff and visiting experts. 


“The course at the college is divided 
into five main sections — comparative 
administrative structures, internal or- 
ganization and administration, exter- 
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nal relations with the community, 
adaptation to economic and technolo- 
gical change, administration principles 
and practices. 


“Under these broad headings a 
great deal of detail is examined. The 
school is regarded as the greatest in- 
dividual advance in management train- 
ing in Australia and ranks with similar 
institutions in the United States of 
America and Europe. 


“Its methods are partly an adaption 
of those developed at the Administra- 
tive Staff College, Henly-on-Thames, 
England, and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration in 
the United States. 


“The principal of the college is Pro- 
fessor Sir Douglas Copland, one of 
Australia’s most distinguished econo- 
mists and educators. Sir Douglas has 
been responsible for moulding the col- 
lege into its present form. 


“Before he returns to the Philip- 
pines in May, Professor Ramos will 
inspect Australian universities, once 
again from the managerial point of 
view. 


“‘T want to find out how the uni- 
versities in Australia help in provid- 
ing government and industry with 
trained staff,’”’ he said. “ ‘From what 
I have seen so far, liaison is good and 
both government and industry are 
using the universities as a primary 
source of staff.’ ” 


“Professor Ramos will also be study- 
ing the planning side of city adminis- 
tration in Australia to see how Manila 
can gain from Australian experience. 
The professor is assisting in setting up 
a plan for city development in Manila.” 


Abueva Abroad 


Professor Jose V. Abueva, Act- 
ing Chief of Research at the IPA, 
and Editor of this Journal, was award- 
ed the Doctor of Philosophy degree by 
the University of Michigan after suc- 
cessfully defending his dissertation on 
“The Formulation of the Community 
Development Program of the Philip- 
pines.” As reported by this column in 
the last issue, Dr. Abueva left the 
Institute to represent the Philippines 
at a community development workshop 
in The Hague, Netherlands sponsored 
by the United Nations. Before return- 
ing to the Philippines he will observe 
the evaluation of community develop- 
ment projects in India. 


Vergara in Kansas U. 


Mr. Ernesto Vergara, Instructor in 
Public Administration, who has been 
working for his Ph.D. at Kansas Uni- 
versity was awarded a two-year study 
grant by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Before leaving for the U.S. Mr. 
Vergara was connected with the In- 
Service Training Division. He received 
his A.B. cum laude and M.P.A. 
degrees from the University of the 
Philippines. 


Recent Visitors 


Prof. Stuart A. MacCorkle, Chief 
Advisor to the School of Public Ad- 
ministration, Seoul National Univer- 
sity, paid a short visit to IPA last 
month. He came to observe the or- 
ganization, policies and activities of 
IPA. 

Mr. Leonard Maynard, In-Service 
Training Advisor to the Vietnamese 
National Institute of Administration 
spent six days in Manila in March. 
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He discussed with the staff the pro- 
jects and problems of IPA _ units, 
especially the In-Service Training 
Division. He also conferred with 
officials of the Bureau of Civil Service 
and Management Service, and training 
officers of various government agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Frederick J. Tickner, Deputy 
Director of the Public Administration 
Division, United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration was here 
April 20-25. He came purposely to 
discuss with IPA the international 
projects for the study of local govern- 
ments that are being sponsored by 
the UNTAA. He also explored the 
possibilities of extending UN assist- 
ance to the Eastern Regional Organi- 
zation for Public Administration. 

Last February Dr. Roger F. Evans 
visited the Philippines to follow up 
the progress of Rockefeller Founda- 
tion-sponsored projects in this coun- 
try. Among the University units vis- 
ited by Dr. Evans was IPA, a recipient 
of a $94,000 grant from the Founda- 
tion. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
CONFERENCES 


The Province of Surigao held a con- 
ference on _ public administration, 
April 16-25. Top provincial and muni- 
cipal executives, and heads of local 
offices and field service units of dif- 
ferent national departments were 
among those who participated. Topics 
discussed include: the concept of the 
public service, administrative organi- 
zations, national administrative organ- 
izations, management in the public 
service, functions of the executive, 
human relations of administrative or- 
ganizations, work simplification, ethics 


in the public service, civil service rules 
and regulations, insurance and retire- 
ment benefits, and health maintain- 
ance and sanitation. The conference 
was planned and sponsored by the Re- 
cruitment and In-Service Training 
Section, Personnel Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources. Prof. Ramon M. Garcia and 
Mr. Leandro Viloria of IPA assisted in 
the preparation of the program. 


MAYORS’ CONVENTION 


The Municipal Mayors’ League of 
the Philippines held its first national 
convention in Manila, April 6-8. The 
theme of the convention was “Local 
Autonomy, A Key to Progressive and 
Prosperous Local Government.” Some 
400 municipal mayors were present. 

Previous to their convention, the 
mayors also attended a seminar on 
local autonomy and community devel- 
opment, sponsored by the IPA and the 
Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development. The declared purpose of 
the seminar was “to further develop 
the abilities of municipal mayors to 
help local officials and the people ac- 
cept the responsibilities of local auto- 
nomy and to use this authority wisely 
in the development of their communi- 
ties, their municipalities, their pro- 
vinces and their nation.” 


U.N. OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Secretary General of the United 
Nations put into effect on 1 February 
1959, a substantial reorganization of 
units of the secretariat, as a result of 
which the activities in public adminis- 
tration are now directly responsible to 
the Secretary General through an Of- 
fice of Public Administration. The 
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Director of the office is Dr. Hugh L. 
Keenleyside (Canada), former Director 
General of the U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, and holder of the 
Iialdane Medal of the Royal Institute 
cf Public Administration (U.K.) 

Following debates in two sessions 
oi the General Assembly, Secretary- 
General Hammerskjold has_ unified 
the U.N. Technical Asistance Adminis- 
tration with the substantive Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, 
under M. Philippe de Seynes (France), 
Under-Secretary General. Thus the 
specialists in the Department who 
develop the substantive recommenda- 
tions of advice to member states for 
economic and social development will 
be brought into closer working rela- 
tionships with the staff responsible 
for recruiting and supporting the ex- 
perts sent to advise governments on 
ways of putting the recommendations 
into effect. 

At the time when the U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration was 
created, the General Assembly had 
authorized the Secretary General to 
make public administration a field of 
concern, just like economic and social 
development, but no substantive de- 
partment of public administration 
existed in the secretariat. A division 
cf public administration was attached 
io UNTAA. In the intervening years, 
member states have increasingly asked 
U.N. for aid and advice on administra- 
tion, so that now the Secretary General 
has detached these activities from the 
technical assistance work and estab- 
lished them in a special office directly 
responsible to him. 


The Office of Public Administration 
will have charge of all activities here- 


tofore performed by the Public Admi- 
nistration Division of UNTAA, of 
which Mr. Shriram B. Bapat, (India) 
is director and Mr. F. J. Tickner, 
C.B.E. (U.K.) is deputy director. 
They will continue to serve under Dr. 
Keenleyside. In addition, the office 
will be responsible for executing the 
new program, authorized by the recent 
13th Session of the General Assembly, 
to provide operational and executive 
personnel, on request of governments. 
This program, now called “OPEX” was 
first proposed by the Secretary Gen- 
eral as an “International Administra- 
tive Service.” In the few months since 
its authorization, some sixty-five re- 
quests have been received from gov- 
ernments. 

To give continued supervision to 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, the Secretary General has 
created within the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs a Bureau 
of Technical Assistance Operations. 
To direct this Bureau, he has created 
a Commissioner of Technical Assist- 
ance. He has appointed as Commis- 
sioner Mr. Roberto Manuel Huerte- 
matte, Comptroller General of the Re- 
public of Panama, former Ambasador 
of Panama to USA, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Panama to the Organiza- 
tion of American States and Governor 
for Panama of the World Bank. Mr. 
Huertematte holds a bachelor of arts 
from Yale University, USA. 

In announcing the creation of the 
Office of Public Administration, the 
Secretary General emphasized that it 
would work closely with the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs. 
He also indicated that the arrange- 
ment would be subject to revision at 
a later time. 
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The University of the Philippines: 
Problems and Proposed Reforms’ 





N ALL HUMAN ENTERPRISES, 

the desirable is always modified 
by the possible. Consequently, the 
expressed desire that the present 
study be detailed and exhaustive, 
delving into such intricacies as 
particular courses, specific admin- 
istrative practices, and special prob- 
lems, has been necessarily conditioned 


by the time and resources available. — 


Indeed, even if the needed time and 
personnel had existed in abundance, 
this survey group would have refrain- 
ed from engzging in the concoction of 
a fully detailed prescription for the 
University of the Philippines. Such 


an action by outsiders with limited 
knowledge of the Republic and its 
problems would surely have bordered 
on the presumptuous and the super- 
ficial. 

It is for these reasons, as well as 
the exigencies of time and resources, 
that this report places its emphasis 
on principles, policies, and processes. 


* An excerpt from A Study of the Uni- 


versity of the Philippines — by John A. Han- 
nah, William T. Middlebrook, Floyd’ W. 
Reeves and Thomas R. Hamilton. Dr. Han- 
nah and Dr. Hamilton are President and 
Vice-President, respectively of Michigan 
State University. Dr. Reeves is also from 
MSU. Dr. Middlebrook is Vice-President of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Here is where the insights of outsiders 
may be of value to an institution. 
Here may be served the food for 
thought which may help to sustain in 
part the future efforts of the Univer- 
sity to analyze its own problems and, 
as a result, set courses wise in vision 
and prudent in practice. 


THE GOVERNING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 


The University of the Philippines, 
after the American pattern, is gov- 
erned by a Board of Regents vested 
with broad powers and charged with 
the responsibility of seeing to it that 
the University is so operated as to 
render the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to the people of the Republic, who 
contribute through taxes to its sup- 
port. 


Experience has demonstrated that 
those university boards of control 
which have best discharged their re- 
sponsibility have acted with restraint 
—refusing to become involved in the 
minutiae of administrative details, the 


intricacies of educational implemen- 
tation or, other than through regular 
channels, matters involving individ- 
uals employed by the university. The 
board’s function is, first, to select a 
president in whom it can place con- 
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fidence; second, to consider and act 
on broad matters of institutional pol- 
icy ; and finally, to serve as the instru- 
ment which prevents the university 
from becoming too remote from the 
society which nurtures it and at the 
same time to protect it from impro- 
per outside interference. 


The Board of Regents has the im- 
portant responsibility of interpreting 
the best long-time interests of the 
citizens of the Republic to the Uni- 
versity and those of the University 
to the people who support it. 


It would be appropriate to para- 
phrase Jefferson and say “that board 
governs best which administers least.” 
The responsibility for the details of 
administration should be left to the 
president and the administrative of- 
ficials of the University. 


The powers and duties conferred by 
the charter ; the by-laws, including the 
committee plan; recent minutes of the 
Board of Regents—all appear to 
reflect the commonly accepted pattern 
of organization of governing boards in 
higher education. 


The minutes, however, do indicate 
that the Board gives undue time and 
consideration to many relatively un- 
important details of operation which 
should be resolved administratively 
and reported to the Board for routine 
approval for the record. The detailed 
form of the agenda and consideration 
by the Finance Committee in advance 
of the Board meeting both contribute 
to this undesirable concern with de- 
tail. The agenda, which should be 
prepared by the President, should omit 
unnecessary details. 


There is also some evidence that 
there are lines of communication be- 
tween staff members and Regents 
which do not channel through the 
President, the Board’s chief executive 
officer. Such a practice not only con- 
fuses and demoralizes the administra- 
tive processes, but also if it persists, 
eventually destroys the usefulness of 
any president and the central admin- 
istration of the University. 


The charter provides that “the 
powers and duties of the President 
of the University, in addition to those 
specifically provided for in this Act 
(power of recommendation for ap- 
pointment), shall be those usually 
pertaining to the office of the pres- 
ident of a university.” The code of 
the University grants the President 
the usual duties and responsibilities. 


The general principle that govern- 
ing boards are charged with full re- 
sponsibility for the institution is well 
understood. The principle that the 
board should determine general poli- 
cies and that the administration—the 
president and his associates—should 
be responsible for the execution of 
these policies is also accepted as a 
sound division for operating purposes. 
However, it is in this area of division 
of responsibility that difficulties most 
frequently arise. Sometimes the cause 
is an overzealous board member who 
erroneously assumes that his general 
responsibility encompasses all operat- 
ing details. On other occasions the 
president and his associates are equal- 
ly responsible—for example, when 
they present to the board difficult and 
unresolved operating problems affect- 
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ing general policy without carefully 
considered and definite recommenda- 
tions. 


Of course, some situations of this 
kind will inevitably arise, but many 
misunderstandings can be avoided if 
the more experienced board members 
will remind newer members of this 
division of responsibility, and if they 
will also point out to the president 
that, as chief executive, he is expected 
to make definite recommendations, 
even though these may not always be 
accepted. 


Many individuals spoke with the 
survey group concerning the composi- 
tion of the Board of Regents. Some 
wanted an elimination of ex-officio 
members, others an increase in the 
alumni representation, still others a 
more extended geographic representa- 
tion. After careful consideration, 
the survey group is recommend- 
ing no change in the _ present 
situation. It is, however, desirable, 
since the University of the Philippines 
is a national institution, that the com- 
position of the Board of Regents re- 
flect that fact. Regents should be 
characterized by a dedication to pub- 
lic higher education and a refusal to 
be swayed from that dedication by any 
form of partisanship. 


The survey group recommends that 
the Chairmanship of the Board be 
elective by the Regents from among 
its own members and not continued 
as an ex-officio position. (In some 
public institutions, the president of 
the university presides at board meet- 
ings.) 


Serious difficulties occur when the 
problems of education are approached 


on a political and/or a sectarian basis. 
No public educational institution can 
function soundly when political or 
sectarian considerations direct its poli- 
cies and operations. At the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, it is evident 
that every possible precautionary 
measure should be taken to insure 
against actions motivated by either 
political or sectarian influence. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 

It seems unnecessary to describe 
here the present organizational pat- 
tern. This was done as recently as 
December of 1957 by the Institute of 
Public Administration in a document 
called The Formal Organization of the 
University of the Philippines with 
References to Its Sources of Author- 
ity and Organization Charts. From a 
study of that document as well as the 
organization itself, certain undesirable 
characteristics of the present struc- 
ture are evident. The major ones are 
listed below: 


1. There are far too many indepen- 
dent units reporting directly to the 
president, and still more would like 
to. 


2. Some administrative officials are 
not certain to whom they are respon- 
sible. 


3. In some cases, there does not 
exist a clear-cut understanding of the 
nature of the duties, authority, and 
responsibilities of a given official. 


4. In certain instances, excessive 
centralization of operations, as con- 
trasted with an appropriate centrali- 
zation of administrative policy, pre- 
vents prompt action. 
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5. Certain functions, in view of 
their nature, seem to have been placed 
illogically. 


In view of these findings and in the 
light of sound administrative and or- 
ganizational practices, the following 
modifications of general organization 
for the University of the Philippines 
are recommended: 


I. The Office of the President. 


A. In order to execute his duties 
as the head of the University, the 
president is in need of certain staff 
assistance within his own office. These 
assistants should be sufficient in num- 
ber and of adequate competence to 
deal with the following functions: 
general administration, public and 
alumni relations, and the raising of 
funds for the development of the Uni- 
versity. 


B. So vital to the purposes of the 
University is the work of the deans 
that they should have direct access to 
the president. However, the deans 
should exercise this prerogative only 
in important matters. In most cases 
they should refer to the major admin- 
istrative officer for academic affairs 
or, in appropriate instances, to the 
similar official for business affairs. 
Both of them, of course, the president 
should keep informed of the nature of 
his discussions with the deans. 


C. In view of the present and future 
importance of the University of what 
is usually called general (excluding 
agricultural) extension work or con- 
tinuing education, the title of the di- 
rector of extension should be changed 
to dean of university extension. 


II. The Office Of A Major Admin- 


istrative Officer Responsible Directly 
To The President For Academic Af- 


fairs. 


This position, at least in part, 
now exists as the vice president 
for academic affairs. This is not an 
uncommon title for the position here 
envisaged. However, the survey 
group has deliberately avoided giving 
titles to these major administrative 
officers in the belief that these titles 
should be locally determined. 


A. Except as noted above in connec- 
tion with access to the president, the 
deans of Liberal Arts, Business Ad- 
ministration, Law, Education, Engi- 
neering, the Graduate School, Vete- 
rinary Medicine, and University Ex- 
tension, and the directors of the Sum- 
mer Institute, the Institute of Public 
Administration, and the Statistical 
Center should be responsible to this 
officer. 


B. Consideration should be given 
to integrating certain independent 
units into the present structure in the 
following ways: 


1. The Labor Education Center and 
the Extension Division, Clark Air 
Force Base, should become the admin- 
istrative responsibility of the dean of 
university extension. 


2. The School of Fine Arts and the 
Conservatory of Music should become 
part of the College of Liberal Arts, 
and the latter might well be redesig- 
nated the College of Arts and Sciences. 


3. The department of physical edu- 
cation, or at least that part of it con- 
cerned with instruction, should be- 
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come a part of the College of Edu- 
cation. 


4. The Library and the Department 
of Library Science should be sepa- 
rated, with the head of the Department 
of Library Science made responsible 
in fact to the dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts and the librarian to the 
major officer for academic affairs. 


5. Various research centers, com- 
missions, and the like, concentrating 
largely at the graduate level, which 
do not fall in their entirety within a 
single college, should be coordinated 
by the dean of the Graduate School. 


6. The Board of Regents should not 
accept responsibility for new activities 
unless they can be integrated into 
the University organization. Policy 
boards, as they now exist for such 
activities, should be converted into 
advisory committees. 


7. Consideration should be given to 
the eventual inclusion of the Institute 
of Public Administration and the 
Statistical Center within the appro- 
priate college or colleges. 


C. This major officer for academic 
affairs should have the administrative 
responsibility for certain instruction- 
al services of a University-wide na- 
ture, including the registrar, the libra- 
ry, the department of military science 
and tactics, and a university press (in 
the sense in which this is known in the 
United States, as a publisher, not a 
printer). 


D. A director or dean of an inte- 
grated student personnel service 
be responsible to this official. 


E. The director of the student health 
service should report to this official. 


F. There should be established in 
this office a bureau of institutional 
studies to make analyses of Univer- 
sity problems for use by the appro- 
priate officials in making decisions 
and recommendations. 


G. The responsibility for supervis- 
ing the work of the Board of Athletic 
Management should be placed in this 
office. 


H. This office should be responsi- 
ble for the coordination of the activ- 
ities of the Iloilo College and such 
other degree-granting institutions 
which are not primarily oriented to 
agriculture or the health sciences as 
may be subsequently added to the Uni- 
versity. 


The survey group is aware that it 
has recommended the vesting of many 
responsibilities in this office, but it 
was unwilling to recommend the mul- 
tiplication of major administrative 
positions unless clearly necessary. It 
may be that in time these functions 
will have to be re-analyzed and some 
of them transferred to another offi- 
cial. 


III. The Office Of A Major Admin- 
istrative Officer Responsible Directly 
To The President For Business cand 
Financial Affairs. 


This position, for the most part, 
now exists as the Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident. 


A. This office should be responsi- 
ble for the administration of all of 
the business and financial affairs of 
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the University as detailed in a sub- 
sequent section of this report. 


B. This officer should have the re- 
sponsibility for the proper centralized 
control of business and financial pol- 
icy for all of the University, and for 
seeing that the business and financial 
needs of all parts of the University, 
wherever located geographically or 
organizationally, are attended to with 
promptness and dispatch. 


IV. The Office Of A Major Admin- 
istrative Officer Responsible Directly 
To The President For Agricultural 
Affairs. 


A. This official should be admin- 
istratively responsible for all univer- 
sity programs of instruction, research, 
and extension in agriculture. 


B. The deans of agriculture and 
forestry and the superintendent of the 
institute of fisheries technology, ex- 
cept as noted above in connection with 
the discussion of the relationships of 
the deans to the president, should be 
responsible to this official. In view 
of the fact that this official will be 
looked upon as, among other things, 
the chief administrator for the Los 
Bafios camps, these deans should take 
their problems directly to the presi- 
dent even less frequently than those 
located on the Diliman Campus. 


C. This official should be respon- 
sible not only for these programs as 
they exist on the Los Bafios campus, 
but also for those which exist on the 
campuses of any primarily agricul- 
tural degree-granting institutions 
which subsequently may be made part 
of the University, including those pre- 


viously so recommended: Mindanao 
Agricultural College, Mindanao Insti- 
tute of Technology, Central Luzon 
Agricultural College, Baybay Nation- 
al Agricultural School, and Mountain 
Province National Agricultural School. 


D. The Forest Products Research 
Institute should be integrated more 
fully into the College of Forestry and 
its present board converted into an 
advisory committee. While the sur- 
vey group is not prepared to comment 
on the proposal that the whole of Ma- 
kiling National Park be transferred 
to the University, it is clear that the 
plantation of over 1,000 hectares 
should be so transferred and placed 
under the immediate supervision of 
the College of Forestry. 


V. The Office Of A Major Admin- 
istrative Officer Responsible Directly 
To The President For The Health 
Sciences. 


A. This official should be responsi- 
ble for all university program of in- 
struction and research in the health 
sciences. 


B. Except as noted above under the 
discussion of the deans’ relationships 
with the president, the deans of Medi- 
cine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, the Insti- 
tute of Hygiene, Nursing, the director 
of the Post-graduate School of Medi- 
cine, and the director of the Philip- 
pine General Hospital should be res- 
ponsible to this official. Again it is 
presumed that these deans would deal 
directly with the president in few 
instances. 


C. The School of Nursing should 
he merged with the College of Nurs- 
ing. 
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D. This official should be selected 
because of his qualifications as an ad- 
ministrator without regard to his spe- 
cial field of study. 


The recommendations outlined above 
would seem, in the main, to facilitate 
improvement in the present organiza- 
tion and make possible the centraliza- 
tion of certain kinds of policy and pro- 
cedural matters (such as financial and 
business, admission, registration, etc.) . 
At the same time, they should permit 
rapid and flexible decentralization of 
the implementation of these policies. 


THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


Standing at the center of any Uni- 
versity is the academic program. 
It is the feature which uniquely dis- 
tinguishes this from other social insti- 
tutions. There are four elements cen- 
tral to the nature of the academic pro- 
gram, and it will here be considered in 
terms of these: the faculty, the cur- 
riculum, the library, and the students. 
To these four might be added a fifth, 
physical facilities, but this factor is 
considered elsewhere. 


I. The Faculty 


Salary. There is no doubt that 
the major and all-prevailing prob- 
lem in relation to the faculty of 
the University of the Philippines 
has to do with salaries. They are 
far too low by any standards that 
can be applied. Since this prob- 
lem is related to other financial mat- 
ters, it is discussed later in detail 
in conjunction with them. But here 
let the record show that the increase 
of faculty salaries should be given 
the very highest priority by the ad- 


ministration of the University and its 
Board of Regents. 
Quality 

The quality of a faculty is difficult 
to judge without opportunity for ex- 
tended first-hand observation. On 
the basis of accepted criteria of rec- 
ord, however, the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines appears to 
rank well above the average for com- 
parable institutions. In terms of the 
level of educational achievement, in- 
formation furnished to the survey 
group indicates that, of all the full- 
time faculty members, almost 27 per 
cent have attained the doctorate; 26 
per cent, the masters; 47 per cent, 
the baccalaureate; and less than 1 per 
cent have no degree. While this rec- 
ord is somewhat less distinguished 
than that of universities of first rank 
in the United States, it is at about 
the national average for that nation 
and indicates that attention has been 
given by the University of the Philip- 
pines to the important matter of ad- 
vanced studies for its faculty. 


Additional evidence that the prob- 
lem of advanced training for faculty 
is given serious attention is reflected 
in the fact that one hundred and six- 
ty-two faculty members are now pur- 
suing advanced studies abroad. 


The universities, primarily in the 
United States, which have provided 
the advanced education for the fa- 
culty of the University of the Philip- 
pines, are among the best. This, too, 
speaks well for faculty quality. There 
may have been a tendency for the ad- 
vanced work in the United States to 
be concentrated in private universi- 
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ties, where understanding of the mis- 
sion of the public university is not 
abundantly present. This seems par- 
ticularly true of those who have risen 
to positions of administrative power. 
An analysis of twenty major instruc- 
tional or research units of the Uni- 
versity reveals that thirteen are head- 
ed by individuals whose most advanced 
work was taken at private universi- 
ties in the United States, four at Phil- 
ippine institutions, one in a European 
university, and only two at public uni- 
versities in the United States. 


Unfortunately, there was no way 
for this survey group to judge the 
instructional competence of the facul- 
ty. This is a very difficult task, even 
with ample time. In a limited period, 
it is impossible. 


Research 


One thing which seems clearly nec- 
essary is more and better research by 
members of the faculty. 


Part of the difficulty is, of course, 
basically financial in nature. One can- 
not expect a faculty member to teach 
a full load, assume an overload, or 
take outside employment and still do 
creditable research. But there is an 
additional dimension to the problem. 
It seems at least possible that Philip- 
pine society as a whole, or at least that 
portion of it which makes decisions, 
is not fully aware of the importance 
of research activities to its own wel- 
fare. 


There are at least three reasons 
why a more vigorous research program 
is necessary. First, a university has 
a basic obligation to extend knewl- 
edge. Second, no university teacher 


can remain long effective if he must 
continue to rely on a store of knowl- 
edge remotely acquired. Third, the 
problems which face contemporary 
societies are largely capable of solu- 
tion only by the results of competent 
research. 


The survey group recommends that 
as soon as feasible the normal teach- 
ing load for faculty members be re- 
duced, and that at least some faculty 
members be permitted to substitute 
research work for up to half their 
normal work load while still receiv- 
ing full pay. 


Graduate Work 


The problem of scientific, scholarly, 
and creative activity is closely related 
to the needed development of grad- 
uate work at the University of the 
Philippines. Higher education in the 
Philippine Republic is in a difficult 
position owing to the few local sources 
of competent college and university 
teachers. Valiant efforts have been 
made to meet this difficulty by ena- 
bling promising young men and wom- 
en to go abroad for advanced work, 
but in the long run this solution will 
not be adequate. It is logical to 
develop a strong graduate program 
at the University of the Philippines. 


This will be expensive, and it is im- 
portant that advanced graduate work 
not be undertaken in a field until the 
personnel, facilities, library, and com- 
petent students are available for it. 
Institutions which grant degrees with- 
out the necessary supporting sub- 
stance make a mockery of the process. 


The survey group recommends that 
the University develop its graduate 
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program area by area in terms of 
some priority system worked out in 
relation to the nation’s needs in high- 
er education. 


Retirement 


It appears that the University is 
complicating its problem of faculty 
procurement by a fairly inflexible 
policy on retirement. 


The survey group recommends that 
the University give consideration to 
raising the retirement age to sixty- 
eight with the possibility of a year-to- 
year extension bevond this point when 
this seems desirable from all points 
of view. 


Promotion and pay 


Nothing is of greater importance to 
an institution of higher learning than 
the morale of its faculty. This is a 
factor difficult to analyze because of 
its subtlety. Faculty members must 
feel: (1) that they are accorded pro- 
per recognition, (2) that their work 
is honored by society, (3) that their 
compensation is sufficient to permit 
them and their families to live de- 
cently, (4) that they are engaged in 
worthwhile work and (5) that ad- 
vancement in rank and pay comes 
about after just judgment of their 
performance in the role which they 
are employed to perform within the 
University—and certainly without re- 
gard to any political, social, or reli- 
gious views which they may hold. 
Whether justified or not, it seems to 
be the feeling of some faculty that 
the criteria for promotion in rank and 
salary are neither clear nor uniform- 
ly applied. 


The survey group recommends 
that: (1) the criteria for promotion 
be studied by a joint faculty-admin- 
istration committee and the final re- 
port, after approval, be made avail- 
able to all the faculty; (2) the respon- 
sibility for promotion recommenda- 
tions at each level be vested in the 
appropriate administrative officers 
(ordinarily from department head to 
dean to the officer-in-charge of aca- 
demic affairs [or, as appropriate, the 
officer-in-charge of agriculture or the 
health sciences] to the president) ; 
(3) at each administrative level 
through the vice-president for academ- 
ic affairs there be a small, elected fa- 
culty advisory committee to assist in 
initiating and passing judgment on 
the recommendations; (4) care be 
exercised to keep the process from be- 
coming simply one of faculty election; 
(5) the Board of Regents give no con- 
sideration to any promotions which 
have not been presented to it by the 
president after having emerged 
through this process. 


Tenure 


Another matter of great importance 
to both the faculty and the University 
as a whole is tenure. It is of impor- 
tance to the faculty member, for it 
constitutes within broad limits his 
protection against dismissal for un- 
just and improper reasons. The grant- 
ing of tenure can not be taken lightly 
by the University, for its granting 
commits the University to retain the 
faculty member for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Thus, the granting of tenure 
should be given careful consideration, 
and, once granted, treated as though 
it were inviolate. 
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The present regulations call for a 
probationary period of not more than 
two years and, in most cases, only one. 
The survey group perceived a tenden- 
cy to grant tenure in some cases al- 
most automatically after this proba- 
tionary period, while in others the 
probationary period was extended ca- 
priciously. 


The survey group recommends that 
there be appointed a joint faculty-ad- 
ministration committee to develop a 
reasoned and detailed policy on tenure 
to be discussed and adopted by the ap- 
propriate faculty bodies and finally 
approved by the Board of Regents. 
The policy should reflect the follow- 
ing principles: (1) tenure should be 
granted only after the faculty mem- 
ber has demonstrated his competence, 
(2) once granted it should give full 
protection to the faculty member in 
the exercise of academic freedom, 
(3) the probationary period should 
be of sufficient length to make ade- 
quate and just judgments possible, 
(4) the procedure by which tenure rec- 
ommendations are made and passed 
on should be carefully delineated, and 
(5) there should be an elected faculty 
committee on tenure with which the 
administration should deal on tenure 
matters. 


There is no doubt that the faculty 
is the heart of a university. Given 
an intellectually able and dedicated 
faculty, some other inadequacies can 
be surmounted. The University of 
the Philippines is in a difficult posi- 
tion in recruitment, retention, and de- 
velopment of an able faculty body. 
The survey group heard of many 
competent faculty members lured 
into business and industry be- 


cause of the inadequate level of 
compensation at the University. It 
is possible that in the years 
ahead American Universities will com- 
pete for the services of the ablest 
members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. ‘The  re- 
cruitment, development, and retention 
of a distinguished faculty must have 
the unremitting and vigorous atten- 
tion of all who are responsible for the 
welfare of the University. 


II. The Students 


There exist relatively few compre- 
hensive studies of the students of the 
University of the Philippines. This 
means that generalizations concern- 
ing the nature of the student body can 
be made only with trepidation. The 
survey group whole-heartedly concurs 
in the recommendation which appears 
in the report of several student per- 
sonnel officers that some kind of com- 
pulsory testing program be devised 
and instituted for students at the be- 
ginning of their university career. 
Without such a program, it is impos- 
sible to determine the nature of the 
academic program needed or to have 
a foundation for adequate student 
guidance. 


Entrance Requirements 


The survey group has asked many 
questions concerning entrance require- 
ments to the University. The cata- 
logue states only that except for the 
colleges of law, medicine, and den- 
tistry, students must have graduated 
from standard four-year high schools 
recognized by the Department of Edu- 
cation, or must have completed an 
equivalent education with at least 16 
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units of credit, including English-5; 
Social Science-2; Mathematics-114; 
Natural Science-2; and Electives-51. 
It is understood that, in addition to 
these very general requirements, a 
qualitative criterion also is applied 
and that presently no student is ad- 
mitted without examination unless his 
secondary school average is at least 
85. 


Whether these entrance require- 
ments are adequate is at the moment 
an unanswerable question for two 
reasons. First, there is no study 
which reveals the quality of student 
admitted by these standards. Second, 
it is not yet clear what kind of insti- 
tution the University of the Philip- 
pines is to become. The survey group 
believes that Philippine society is in 
need of approximately three types of 
post-secondary education. For the 
training of technicians and the sub- 
professional groups, there needs to be 
work available for perhaps two years 
beyond the high school. For many 
others, such as elementary teachers, 
business men, engineers, and the like, 
a baccalaureate program will, in most 
cases, be adequate. There also needs 
to be educational opportunity of the 
very highest intellectual order for the 
education of scientists, scholars, and 
professional groups. If the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines is eventually 
to confine itself to the latter function, 
entrance examinations of some diffi- 
culty will be necessary, although great 
care should be exercised in their de- 
vising. If, however, the other two 
functions are to be assumed by the 
University in whole or in part, then 
moderate entrance requirements are 
in order, followed by post-entrance 


guidance into the program which the 
ability and objectives of the student 
would indicate. 


All of those concerned with public 
education in the Philippines must re- 
cognize that the success of a univer- 
sity is in no small measure dependent 
on the quality of preparation charac- 
teristic of the entering students. Thus, 
the public secondary schools need sup- 
port for and must give attention to 
those phases of their programs which 
are of particular importance to the 
preparation of students for univer- 
sity work. 


Social and Economic Background 
of Students 


One study made available to the 
survey group was of particular in- 
terest. While it dealt only with wom- 
en students, it did reveal that the ideal 
of the public university—the avail- 
ability of higher education to all who 
are able and diligent without regard 
to social and economic background— 
is being achieved only imperfectly. 
For example, in 1956-1957, over forty- 
three percent of the fathers of wom- 
en students belonged to the profession- 
al and managerial groups, and but two 
and a half per cent to the skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled group. If the 
distribution for male students even 
approximates this, much potential tal- 
ent may be going undeveloped. 
Studies in the United States demun- 
strate that there is little correlation 
between the economic status of the 
family and the potential ability of the 
children. There would seem to be 
two implications here; first an ex- 
panded scholarship program is called 
for; and, second, a cooperative effort 
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with the secondary schools should be 
made to raise the educational aspira- 
tions of able youth from the less 
privileged social and economic groups. 


Student Mortality 


Complete and reliable statistics on 
student mortality and analysis of 
causes for it were not available. It 
appears that between fifty and sixty 
per cent of the students who enter the 
University eventually graduate. How- 
ever, of those who graduate, slightly 
less than thirty per cent do so in the 
specified length of time and over sixty- 
eight per cent take longer. The sur- 
vey group was unable to determine 
with certainty the causes for this 
phenomenon. Inadequate secondary 
school preparation was charged by 
some, low admission standards by 
others; but there also were indications 
that the program of academic coun- 
seling is far from adequate. It is most 
desirable that this matter receive con- 
tinuing study. 


Student Maturation 


One of the primary purposes of a 
university as a whole, and of its stu- 
dent personnel services in particular, 
is to facilitate the transition of stu- 
dents from adolescence to maturity. 
This problem is accentuated at the 
University of the Philippines by the 
fact that only ten years of prepara- 
tory schooling permits students to en- 
ter the University at a relatively early 
age. Nevertheless, it is necessary to 
let the students have a hand at some 
self-government, freedom of expres- 
sion, and organizational experience. 
This is an essential part of the matu- 


The students will 
make mistakes. The world over, they 
always have. It is usually wise to 
take cognizance of the mistakes only 
to the extent that they can be utilized 
in assisting the maturation process. 


ration process. 


But the students have obligations, 
too. They must realize that the pri- 
mary reason for their attending the 
University is to gain an educational 
and not a political experience. In- 
creasingly they must be made aware 
that freedom without responsibility 
is a mockery. It is foolish to suppose 
that either the final responsibility or 
authority for the educational welfare 
of the student body should ever be 
given completely to the students. 


The maturation process is not 
achieved by law. Nor is it a process 
much hastened by anxious editorials 
in the public press, by political 
speeches, or by inspired public clamor. 


The Administration of Student 
Personnel Services 


The survey group is convinced that 
the administration of student person- 
nel services is far too dispersed and 
uncoordinated. Jt is recommended 
that student personnel services, in- 
cluding at least counseling, testing, 
orientation, extra-curricular activities, 
student discipline, and the social as- 
pects of the student center and stu- 
dent housing be placed under a single 
official responsible to the major of- 
ficer for academic affairs. This offi- 
cial would, of course, need appro- 
priate assistants, but the vesting of 
responsibility for the student person- 
nel services in one individual should 
be clearly established. 
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III. The Library 


The academic program of a univer- 
sity can never rise above the level 
of its library. Books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, manuscripts—these are the 
tools of a scholar’s trade from the 
neophyte to the established man of 
learning. And, as a university gives 
more attention to graduate work and 
research, the indispensability of good 
library resources becomes the greater. 


The survey group did not make an 
intensive survey of the library because 
this task was done in 1954. This 
study by R. C. Swank is reported in 
The Libraries of the University of the 
Philippines: A Survey Report With 
Recommendations. The survey group 
has reviewed this volume and endorses 
it almost in its entirety as a fine 
guide for the future development of 
the library of the University. The 
survey group was favorably impressed 
by the attempts of the library staff to 
achieve the objectives set forth in this 
document under very trying condi- 
tions. 


The survey group would suggest 
that particular attention be given to 
the recommendations which call for 
increased resources for the library, 
the centralization of library adrvin- 
istration, and the appointment of a 
board which advises, but does not con- 
trol, the librarian. 


While perhaps somewhat tangential 
to the central task of the group, anoth- 
er report by Mr. Swank was read and 
found to be impressive. This is A 
National Scholarly Library for the 
Philippines, also prepared in 1954. In 
this document, Mr. Swank recom- 


mends that the functions of a nation- 
al scholarly library be assigned to the 
library of the University of the Phil- 
ippines. This proposal seems to the 
compilers of the present report to mer- 
it consideration. 


THE BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


I. The University Budget Request 
to the Congress 


The University of the Philippines 
meticulously submits its budget re- 
quests to the Budget Commission on 
the forms required, but these forms, 
designed for wide governmental use, 
are not readily adaptable to a favor- 
able presentation of University needs. 
Furthermore, present methods of ac- 
cumulation, presentation, and distri- 
bution of budget data are not condu- 
cive to the general understanding and 
support which are essential if the Uni- 
versity is to receive a reasonable share 
of national resources commensurate 
with its task. Neither the staff nor 
the Regents participate adequately in 
this process, and the needs of the Uni- 
versity are not widely shared with 
alumni, friends, and the general pub- 
lic. 


These steps, as a minimum, are in- 
dicated: 


1. Preparation of enrollment fore- 
casts by the Registrar in consultation 
with the deans. 


2. Reports from the deans of 
(a) desired new positions and oper- 
ating supplies for the added enroll- 
ment and (b) desired new research 
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projects and services, together with es- 
timated costs. 


3. Reports from administrative, 
physical plant, and other general Uni- 
versity officers concerning staff and 
supply needs. 


4. Establishment of promotion and 
salary adjustment principles by the 
Board of Regents based on a recom- 
mendation of the President made after 
wide staff consultation in the manner 
suggested in an earlier section. 


5. Report of estimated University 
receipts by the accounting officer. 


6. On the basis of these reports and 
principles, the preparation of a gen- 
eral educational budget (excluding, as 
later explained, those auxiliary Uni- 
versity activities financed by income 
and fees) which represents Univer- 
sity needs and which reveals the share 
requested as an appropriation but 
which is adjusted to a level consider- 
ed feasible by the administration and 
the Board of Regents in the light of 
the state of the national economy. 


7. The submission of the approved 
requests by the administration and 
the Board to the Budget Commission 
together with supplementary material 
which will reveal more adequately 
than established “performance units” 
the scope of the University’s activities 
and needs. 


8. The preparation for wide distri- 
bution of a pamphlet describing the 
requests and designed to attract the 
desired broad understanding and sup- 
port of staff, students, alumni, par- 
ents, friends, and the general public. 


The present “lump sum” method of 
appropriation, plus receipts to the gen- 
eral University, recognizes the dy- 
namic character of the institution. 
The flexibility thus provided aids 
good management and helps material- 
ly in meeting changed conditions and 
unanticipated problems and emergen- 
cies. It would be desirable to extend 
the same principle to the Philippine 
General Hospital, now under the su- 
pervision of the Board of Regents. 


II. The Internal Operating Budget 


The present internal operating 
budget of the University does con- 
stitute a plan of operation for the 
year, but its forms and the method 
of administration do not foster the 
wide sharing of authority and res- 
ponsibility essential to an efficient 
accomplishment of the total task. It 
is highly centralized in some areas; 
it is restrictive in delegation of op2rat- 
ing responsibility; it does not recog- 
nize the desirability of incentives; 
and it does not distinguish between 
educational and self-supporting aux- 
iliary activities. 


A few examples will illustrate these 
points. Equipment and books and 
periodicals are centrally budgeted. 
Supplies and expenses are not bud- 
geted below the colleges. Agricultural 
receipts are general University in- 
come. With fixed labor allotments, 
the incentive for harvesting recove- 
ries is largely lost. Dormitories are 
not operated as a distinctive part of 
the total University operation. Dor- 
mitories should be separately bud- 
geted with a goal of meeting operat- 
ing expenses and contributing to ca- 
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pital costs. Many activities, properly 
a part of University operation, are 
concessioned to outsiders. In general, 
such campus activities should be 
University owned and operated. 


Allotments should be grouped to 
identify (1) General Education Activ- 
ities, (2) Special Activities Supported 
by Special Funds, (3) New Construc- 
tion, (4) Auxiliary Enterprises, (5) 
Trusts, (6) Agency Funds. 


Form of Allotments. Each unit and 
activity, as at present, should receive 
line item allotments for academic and 
non-academic positions together with 
lump sum allocations for temporary 
part-time assistance. Each unit should 
also receive allotments for supplies, 
services, and equipment so far as 
deemed feasible in the light of the 
size of the operation. Units such as 
the College of Agriculture and the 
Health Service with substantial in- 
come from receipts and fees should 
have total budget allotments based on 
funds (1) from general income and 
(2) from an estimated amount of re- 
ceipts and fees, with the understand- 
ing that receipts and fees above those 
estimated may be spent for centrally 
approved purposes. Auxiliary enter- 
prises and trust fund activities bud- 
gets should be limited in general to 
estimated receipts again with the in- 
centive privilege of expending excess 
receipts for centrally approved pur- 
poses. 


General Rules of Operation 


On recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, the Board of Regents should 
approve the general principles to be 


employed in the preparation of the 
budget. The President and his as- 
sociates should prepare the budget in 
conformity with the approved prin- 
ciples; the budget should cover all 
activities of the University; and it 
should be formally approved by the 
Board of Regents. After approval, 
the general responsibility for routine 
administration should rest with the 
business officer. In the interest of 
expeditious accomplishment of pay- 
rolls and purchases, the business of- 
ficer should not hesitate to delegate 
authority to his staff. The present 
method of many approvals is cumber- 
some and delaying. Presence of an 
item in the budget as approved and 
amended and certification of service 
by the department head or dean 
should be adequate for payroll pre- 
paration and payment without added 
additional approvals. Likewise, requi- 
sitions for supplies, equipment and 
services, approved by the dean or de- 
partment head and certified for avail- 
able funds by the accounting office, 
should be sufficient authority for the 
purchasing office to secure bids and 
place orders. 


For budget administration pur- 
poses, allotments to a department or 
activity are designed to provide (1) 
the necessary academic staff for in- 
struction and research; (2) needed 
non-academic assistance to the acade- 
mic staff; and (3) necessary supplies, 
services, and equipment. Administra- 
tive scrutiny of proposed transfers 
of funds within each of the three 
groups may be more or less routine 
but proposed transfers between these 
groups should be carefully reviewed. 
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The general policy should be not to 
authorize transfers between the 
groups. General policy should, how- 
ever, provide for a quarterly or semi- 
annual review of all salary line items 
and, in the absence of prior adminis- 
trative approval to do otherwise, for 
a reversion to a general reserve ac- 
count of the unused quarterly or semi- 
annual portions of line item unfilled 
positions. 


General Reserve 


In each annual budget a portion of 
University resources should be re- 
served for emergency purposes. 
Emergencies may be of two kinds: 
failure to realize estimated receipts 
and/or failure to make provision in 
the budget for all necessary expendi- 
tures. If this reserve account is also 
used for the accumulation of line item 
salary reversions and for any changes 
upward or downward of receipts as 
well as needed emergency expendi- 
tures, the status of this account will 
closely approximate the status of the 
total operating budget. It can be 
more revealing than lengthy monthly 
and “to date” reports of income and 
expenditures. From time to time, de- 
pending upon indicated availability, 
allotments from the reserve may be 
made for such non-recurring purposes 
as purchases of equipment, major re- 
pair and remodeling of buildings and 
new construction. 


III. Accounting and Auditing 


The Accounting Officer appointed 
on nomination of the Budget Com- 
missioner is responsible for pre-audits 
and for all budget, income and ex- 
penditure records. The Comptroller 


appointed on nomination of the Audi- 
tor General exercises both pre-audit 
and post-audit functions. Here is ma- 
jor duplication of responsibilities, and 
the method of selection deprives the 
University of an accounting and audit 
agency under its exclusive direction. 


The records are hand-maintained, 
very limited, and serve mainly to pro- 
duce the information required for the 
preparation of the budget requests to 
the Congress. The income and expen- 
ditures are largely recorded on an in- 
stitution-wide basis and fail to pro- 
vide the information needed for inter- 
nal budgeting and day-to-day manage- 
ment purposes. 


Major changes in organization, 
forms, procedures, and records are 
clearly needed. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. The office of the Accounting Of- 
ficer and that of the Comptroller be 
consolidated under University direc- 
tion, excluding therefrom only the 
staff needed by the Auditor General 
to perform the post-audit responsibili- 
ty, which responsibility could well be 
limited to test-check post-audits. 


2. The internal auditing staff of 
the University include a “field audi- 
tor” responsible for the frequent 
audit of cash handling agencies and 
for instructing University depart- 
ments in business procedures. 


3. Accounting records be expanded 
to include income and expenditures 
by major divisions, colleges and de- 
partments, classified to indicate kind 
and character, adequate to serve in- 
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ternal and external budget and ma- 
nagement needs. 


4. Subsidiary detailed cost records 
be maintained in physical plant of- 
fices, auxiliary enterprises, and else- 
where as needed. 


5. Machine accounting methods re- 
place present hand methods. 


6. Professional public accounting 
assistance utilized to the extent found 
necessary for the provision of forms, 
establishment of procedure, and in- 
stallation. 


IV. Personnel Procedures; Pay, and 
Records 


Appointment and Pay Procedure 


The usual appointment procedure 
includes preparation of an informa- 
tion form by the applicant, the pre- 
paration of a nepotism form by a de- 
partment head, and letters of recom- 
mendation by the department head 
and the dean to the President. The 
President may grant provisional ap- 
pointment approval and, upon formal 
approval by the Board of Regents, 
the President sends a letter of ap- 
pointment to the staff member with 
copies to the Personnel Office, and 
the Cashier’s Office, the Accounting 
Officer, the Comptroller’s Office, and 
the Government Service Insurance 
System. Subsequent changes in rank, 
pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment are similarly handled. 


Payrolls are prepared in the Cash- 
ier’s Office, and after approval by de- 
partment head, dean, and other cen- 
tral administrative officers, the Cash- 


ier’s Office prepares pay envelopes, 
withdraws required funds from the 
National Treasury and places pesos 
in pay envelopes. The Comptroller’s 
Office checks the pesos in each en- 
velope with payroll. On accepting 
his pay envelope, each staff member 
signs the payroll. 


This appointment and pay proce- 
dure is slow, time consuming, cum- 
bersome, and costly. The preparation 
of payrolls and the payment of them 
by a single office is undesirable even 
with elaborate checks. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. Printed appointment and staff 
change forms with needed informa- 
tion and provision for approvals be 
substituted for present mimeographed 
forms and letters. 


2. Payrolls be prepared in the Ac- 
counting Office, and the function of 
the Cashier’s Office be generally 
limited to cash receipts and disburse- 
ments. 


3. So long as the present cash pay- 
ment procedures are followed, the 
pre-audit check of pay envelopes be 
discontinued or limited to test checks. 


4. Consideration be given to the in- 
clusion of mechanical payroll and 
check preparation in the proposed 
machine accounting in the Account- 
ing Office and to the provision of 
check cashing privileges in the Cash- 
ier’s Office or in new added banking 
facilities in or near the campuses. 


Academic Staff Salaries 


The ability of the University to 
achieve at a high level its objectives 
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in instruction, research, and public 
service is dependent upon the com- 
petence of its academic staff. 
The level of salaries is the most 
important factor in the recruit- 
ment and retention of competent 
staff. The present salary levels have 
lagged far behind the cost of living 
changes and are not reasonably com- 
petitive with non-teaching opportuni- 
ties. The average salaries of associate 
and full professors, who must provide 
the academic leadership, are below 
even the average salaries of the es- 
tablished and authorized pay ranges 
for these ranks. The salary problem 
is further complicated by a failure to 
promote to ranks commensurate 
with experience, training, and as- 
signed responsibilities. Members of 
the staff, in their 
support their families, are accept- 
ing outside employment to _ sup- 
plement low University salaries, thus 
reducing materially their ability to 
serve the University. The University 
itself has further intensified this pro- 
blem by the very undesirable practice 
of allowing additional pay for teach- 
ing loads beyond fifteen units. 


struggle to 


The cost of living index for lower 
income families in Manila, as reported 
by the Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics for January 1958, has increased 
230 percent since 1941, while average 
staff salaries have increased only as 
follows since that date: Assistant In- 
structors—103%; Instructors—78% ; 
Assistant Professors—50% ; Associate 
Professors—41% ; Professors 26%; 
All Ranks—38%. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. Not less than P1,000,000 (ap- 
proximately 30% of the present aca- 
demic payroll) be sought for imme- 
diate selective improvement of acade- 
mic salaries, with further significant 
improvement to follow in subsequent 
years. 


2. Upon improvement of salaries, 
outside employment be greatly re- 
duced, if not entirely eliminated, and 
the practice of overload pay discon- 
tinued. 


Non-Academic Staff Selection, 
Training, and Pay. 


There exists in the University no 
central office for the recruitment, test- 
ing, and in-service training of non- 
academic staff. A casual examina- 
tion of the budget indicates that 
either the titles attached to positions 
are grossly inaccurate or the princi- 
ple of like pay for like work is not 
being followed. The present method 
of decentralized employment by de- 
partments and colleges and the lack 
of a sound, uniform classification and 
pay plan, particularly for lower level 
administrative positions, lower staff 
morale and productivity and, further, 
seriously impair the efficiency of the 
University by lessening the required 
non-academic service to the academic 
staff. 


The University itself provides 
limited employment opportunities for 
students, but does not actively seek 
opportunities off-campus. Work op- 
portunities should be an important 
part of the program of student aid. 
In public universities in the United 
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States, almost half of the students 
work to pay part of their costs. In- 
cluded in this group are some of the 
most outstanding student leaders. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. There be established an office of 
Non-Academic Personnel with divi- 
sions of (1) employment and testing, 
(2) classification, and (3) records. 


2. This office include a student em- 
ployment section, charged with re- 
viewing applications and _ actively 
seeking on and off campus employ- 
ment opportunities for students. 


Personnel Records 


The Administrative Division, which 
includes the Office of the Secretary 
of the Board of Regents and the Se- 
cretary of the University, is the cus- 
todian of personnel records. These 
records seem to be complete, but due 
in part to existing appointment and 
staff change procedures, they are not 
in the most accessible form, and can 
be improved both in form and in con- 
tent. 


The survey group recommends that 
the form and content of personnel rec- 
ords be studied and that the records 
be transferred to the Office of Non- 
Academic Personnel if that unit is 
separately organized and established 
outside the present Administrative 
Division. 


V. Purchases, Stores, and Inventory 


The Property Division performs 
the three functions of purchasing, 
storehousing and inventorying of 
property. 


Purchasing follows the accepted 
practice of requisitioning, bidding, 
purchase orders, and invoices. The 
procedure is straightforward, but 
campus-wide there is criticism that 
the acquisition of supplies and equip- 
ment is a discouragingly slow, labo- 
rious process. The delays are due in 
part to the number of offices through 
which the requisition must pass, to 
the distances involved, and to the 
slowness of mail service. Except for 
requisitions inconsistent with general 
policy, the approval of the dean or de- 
partment head responsible for the 
budget and the certification of the 
availability of funds by the Account- 
ing Office should be sufficient author- 
ity for the Purchasing Agent t» se- 
cure bids and place orders. Further 
delays could be avoided if receipt and 
inspection were the responsibility of 
the central storeroom and the depart- 
ment, if the pre-audit responsibility 
were limited to occasional test-check- 
ing and inspection, and if intra-and 
inter-campus mail service were estab- 
lished. | 


The central storeroom stocks prin- 
cipally office supplies and stationery. 
Many more items frequently used by 
a number of departments in laborato- 
ries and classrooms should be stocked. 
For control purposes, the major part 
of physical plant supplies and replace- 
ment parts could well be carried in 
the central storeroom. With the ad- 
vent of expanded eating facilities, 
staple groceries should be centrally 
stocked, with perishables purchased 
on blanket order for current delivery. 


The purchase of books is the dele- 
gated responsibility of an individual 
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in the library. The extension of this 
principle of delegation to an assistant 
on the Manila campus and another on 
the Los Bafios campus, coupled with 
an authorized budget control unit, 
should help to speed up the acquisi- 
tion process and to remove much of 
the existing criticism. 


The Executive Committee on De- 
velopment and Construction is author- 
ized, subject to available funds, to 
advertise for bids, open and accept 
them and enter in contracts for con- 
struction. Some of these functions 
could advantageously be performed 
by the Purchasing Agent for the Com- 
mittee, 


An inventory of plant assets is 
maintained in the Property Division 
under an inventory supervisor. Un- 
der the plan, land improvements and 
buildings are the inventory responsi- 
bility of the business office and equip- 
ment is the responsibility of the using 
department or college head. Equip- 
ment is marked and checked, but due 
to limited staff the period between 
checking is prolonged beyond the 
usual annual period. In the proc- 
edure for property accountability, 
an interim memorandum receipt is re- 
quired. Inasmuch as the college or 
department head acknowledges re- 
ceipt in connection with approval of 
the invoice, this memorandum receipt 
should be abandoned and the staff 
time involved used for earlier mark- 
ing and more frequent checking. The 
preparation and distribution of de- 
tailed inventory lists of land, land 
improvements, and buildings beyond 
their mere presence in total balance 





sheet figures should be helpful to ma- 
nagement. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. The Purchasing Office be author- 
ized to seek bids and place purchase 
orders upon approval of the covering 
requisition by the appropriate dean 
or department head and the certifica- 
tion by the accounting officer of the 
availability of funds. 


2. The purchasing pre-audit res- 
ponsibility be limited to occasional 
test-checks and inspections. 


3. The central storeroom on the 
Diliman campus stock more items of 
general use, including the major 
stocks of physical plant items. 


4. With the expansion of Universi- 
ty activities in feeding, staple groce- 
ries be centrally stocked and perish- 
ables be purchased on blanket orders 
for current delivery. 


5. The Purchasing Office, on be- 
half of and in cooperation with the 
Executive Committee on Development 
and Construction, be responsible for 
advertising for bids, opening bids, 
and consummating contracts for con- 
struction. 


6. The Purchasing Office delegate 
purchasing responsibility to assistants 
on the Manila and Los Bafios campu- 
ses subject to some reasonable peso 
limitation, provided the Accounting 
Office has assistants on these campus- 
es authorized to clear requisitions 
against approved budget allotments. 


7. Storehouses be established by the 
Purchasing Office on the Manila and 
Los Bafios campuses, supplementing 
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and performing for those campuses 
the functions of the Diliman central 
storehouse. 


8. University intra- and inter-cam- 
pus mail service be provided. The es- 
tablishment of such a service, staffed 
primarily by students, should not be 
costly and would expedite materially, 
not only purchasing, but the transac- 
tion of all University business. Be- 
cause of the over-all saving of staff 
time, the real net cost could be less 
than at present. 


9. The memorandum receipts for 
property required under the inv2nto- 
ry plan be discontinued and the staff 
time thus saved be used for more fre- 
quent checking of department equip- 
ment. 


10. Descriptive detailed lists of 
land, land improvements, and build- 
ings be provided annually for control 
and management purposes. 


VI. Physical Plant Operation and 
Maintenance 


The Buildings and Grounds Depart- 
ment has responsibility for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of all buildings 
and grounds on the Diliman campus. 
Its budget consists of a lump sum 
amount for supplies and hourly main- 
tenance workers and line item sala- 
ries for custodial workers, skilled 
tradesmen, and laborers. These bud- 
get allotments are used indiscrimi- 
nately for all buildings, both educa- 
tional and housing, and for all grounds, 
including the golf course. However, 
some colleges on the Diliman campus 
also have janitorial positions. Cus- 
todial care and ordinary maintenance 
are the responsibility of the several 


colleges and units on the Manila and 
Los Bafios campuses. The Iloilo unit 
is housed in a leased facility. 


The general level of custodial care 
and maintenance is very low. Build- 
ings are not well cared for and are 
deteriorating. No detailed costs for 
grounds and individual buildings are 
maintained. Hence, there are no 
available measures of staff producti- 
vity or of management. Supervisory 
staff and inspection are wholly in- 
adequate. 


The low levels of custodial service 
and maintenance indicate the neces- 
sity for a more careful selection and 
testing of staff, for better in-service 
training, and in the case of custodial 
workers for a time-study method of 
assigning floor area responsibilities. 
There is no available information for 
judging whether the low levels are 
due to an inadequate budget, to in. 
sufficient supervision and inspection, 
or to low staff productivity. All three 
probably contribute to present con- 
ditions. On the Los Bafios campus, 
time reports are required and some 
cost records are maintained, but even 
there the maintenance level is low. 


The Building and Grounds Depart- 
ment also has responsibility for Uni- 
versity-owned motor vehicles. Only 
the automobile used for Clark Field 
trips has public liability and property 
damage coverage. For staff as well 
as University protection, a fleet policy 
covering all motor vehicles should be 
secured. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. The Buildings and Grounds De- 
partment have full responsibility on 
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the Diliman and Manila campuses for 
the custodial care, maintenance, and 
operation of all educational buildings 
and grounds, and responsibility on a 
reimbursable basis for maintenance 
furnished housing and other self-sup- 
porting auxiliary enterprises, includ- 
ing the golf course. 


2. The Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds be provided with the 
custodial and maintenance assistants 
required for adequate supervision and 
inspection on both the Diliman and 
Manila campuses. 


3. The annual budget for Buildings 
and Grounds include separate allot- 
ments for the Diliman and Manila 
campuses, and be limited to the re- 
quirements of educational buildings 
and grounds. In form, the budget 
should provide for line item positions 
for (a) supervisory staff, (b) all 
custodial workers, and (c) mainte- 
nance staffs for ordinary mainte- 
nance; and lump sum allotments for 
(a) peak load and _ extraordinary 
maintenance staff usually on an hourly 
basis and (b) utilities, telephones, 
and general supplies expense and ma- 
terials. 


4. Similar separate budget provi- 
sions be made for Buildings and 
Grounds at Los Banos, and at Lloilo 
when and if University owned facili- 
ties are constructed. 


5. An authorization or job order 
system be installed to provide main- 
tenance, labor, and material costs for 
the separate buildings and ground 
areas for management and budget 
purposes. The needed time and ma- 
terials reports must originate in the 


Buildings and Grounds Department, 
but they could be analyzed and ac- 
cumulated in the central accounting 
office, if that office adopts machine 
accounting. For budgeting account- 
ing, blanket job orders may be issued 
at the beginning of the year for the 
several buildings. Major remodeling 
jobs financed by other than depart- 
ment funds should be separately bud- 
geted, accumulated and costed in the 
central accounting office. A uniform 
system of authorizations and job or- 
der should be followed on all cam- 
puses. 


6. Maintenance staff be centrally 
recruited, and tested, and given in- 
service training, particularly in the 
custodial service. 


7. Floor areas assigned to custodial 
workers be carefully studied and ap- 
praised and equitably distributed. 


8. Any custodial staff now in col- 
lege budgets on the Diliman and Ma- 
nila campuses be reassigned to the 
Department of Buildings and 
Grounds. 


9. There be regular and frequent 
inspection of all University buildings. 


10. A fleet policy for public liabili- 
ty and property damage be secured 
covering all University-owned motor 
vehicles. 


VII. Manual of Business Procedures 


The University of the Philippines 
is a large, complex institution operat- 
ing at present on three separate cam- 
puses, with other units at two addi- 
tional locations. Its staff members 
number over 1,400, and its students 
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over 16,000. Business procedures, 
equally varied and complex, must be 
clearly understood and properly fol- 
lowed if the institution is to be eco- 
nomically and efficiently managed. 
Manuals of business procedure, cov- 
ering personnel, fiscal, and service 
procedures, coupled with in-service 
training, are needed if the mem- 
bers of the staff involved in the busi- 
ness offices and in other departments 
are to efficiently perform the Uni- 
versity’s functions. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. A manual of business procedures 
be prepared and distributed to depart- 
ments. 


2. The proposed Office of Non- 
Academic Personnel initiate a pro- 
gram of in-service training in these 
procedures. 


VIII. Housing and Feeding and 
Other Auxiliary Enterprises 


The University provides housing 
for approximately one-sixth of its 
women students and for a lesser per- 
centage of men students. Some of 
the housing is temporary and sub- 
standard and some is leased to outside 
organizations. Even though the hous- 
ing is so limited, priorities of access 
have apparently not been established. 


With the exception of the Home 
Economics cafeteria, feeding on the 
campus is concessioned. The new 
Student Union Building, now under 
construction, will provide some addi- 
tional feeding facilities. 


The actual income and expenditures 
of housing and feeding are not known, 
for income is merged with general in- 
come and some expenditures, such as 
those for buildings and grounds, are 
in the general educational budget. 


Responsibility for operation of the 
housing is widely distributed, with 
only the most general supervision by 
the Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, 
and the business office. The housing 
and feeding activities are already 
large and growing. Centralization of 
responsibility is essential for efficient 
and economical operation. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. High priority be given to the 
construction of new housing facilities 
to replace present temporary struc- 
tures and to provide additional ac- 
commodations. 


2. Feeding concessions be discon- 
tinued, and provision be made in the 
dormitories for University-owned and 
operated feeding facilities to supple- 
ment those of the Home Economics 
cafeteria and those to be available in 
the new Student Union Building. 


3. The Director of Auxiliary En- 
terprises, elsewhere recommended in 
this report, be responsible, with ap- 
propriate assistance, for the opera- 
tion of all University housing and 
feeding activities on the campus. 


4. All income and expenditures of 
housing and feeding activities be se- 
parately budgeted and recorded, in- 
cluding in expenditures both direct 
and indirect costs. 


5. Housing and feeding activities 
be so operated as to meet all operat- 
ing costs and provide some excess 
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(3% to 5% of gross) of income over 
expenditures for expansion purposes. 


6. Operating policies include: 
(a) priority of assignment of rooms 
to non-local students; (b) preference 
to students in employment; (c) discon- 
tinuance of present crowding as soon 
as possible; (d) improved supervision 
of student conduct; and (e) provision 
of linen for health and sanitation 
reasons. 


IX. Auxiliary Enterprises 


As a general principle, there should 
be no business or financial enterpri- 
ses or activities on the campuses 
which are not the direct responsibility 
of the University. Under such a po- 
licy, many of the concessioned serv- 
ices, particularly in “Little Quiapo,” 
will need to be offered under Uni- 
versity management elsewhere on the 
campus. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. There be established the Office 
of Director of Auxiliary Enterprises, 
which office, with appropriate assist- 
ance, should be made responsible for 
the business operation of all dormi- 
tories, dining halls, cafeterias, and 
other auxiliary enterprises and acti- 
vities. 


2. Auxiliary enterprises, in general, 
be so operated as to recover operating 
costs and produce a reasonable addi- 
tional margin to provide funds for 
expansion and for the establishment 
of new auxiliary enterprises. The 
latter will serve to improve service 
and to reduce costs to the University, 
the students, and the staff. 
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X. The General Organization of Busi- 
ness and Financial Administration 


In the course of the survey, the 
heads of business departments under 
the general supervision of the Execu- 
tive Vice-President, who is chief busi- 
ness and financial officer, have been 
interviewed, and the general organ- 
ization and procedure have been ex- 
amined. With a_ single exception, 
these departments are properly a part 
of the business administration organ- 
ization. Although the Registrar’s 
Office performs some business func- 
tions, such as the assessment of fees, 
it is primarily an academic office and, 
with the establishment of the office 
of Vice-President for Academic Af- 


fairs has been recommended for 
transfer to that office. 
The other business organization 


changes proposed in this report in- 


The other business organization 
changes proposed in this report in- 
clude the establishment of the offices 
of (1) Director of Non-Academic Per- 
sonnel, (2) Director of Auxiliary En- 
terprises, and (3) Field Auditor. 


XI. The Financing of Scholarship 
and Loans 


During 1956-57, tuition fees of 
P364,425.00 were remitted for en- 
trance and band scholarships, for vet- 
erans, for children of staff and em- 
ployees, and for others. This sum is, 
however, much less imposing than at 
first seems to be the case. It is only 
7 of total University income. The 
number of entrance scholarships is 
only 5% of the total collegiate student 
body. Even tuition scholarship stu- 
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dents pay substantial fees. Unlike the 
situation in American publicly sup- 
ported institutions, the level of tuition 
and fees at the University of the Phil- 
ippines is high. It approximates the 
level of Philippine private institutions. 
Under these circumstances more scho- 
larships, geograpically well distrib- 
uted, are desirable if the institution is 
to serve its intended public purpose. 
The material presented earlier on the 
social and economic background of 
students’ parents gives supporting evi- 
dence. 


During 1955-56, P124,268.65 was 
loaned to 2,118 students for partial 
payment of fees. The terms of the 
loans called for repayment at the end 
of the semester with six percent in- 
terest. The source of the money was 
the deposit fund of students, deposited 
in the Philippine National Bank. In- 
terest earned over the years, even af- 
ter deducting costs and uncollectible 
loans, is an excess of P15,000.00. This 
is an ingenious and laudable project. 
More loan funds, however, should be 
sought from both public and private 
sources, and the terms of the loan could 
well be less exacting in respect to in- 
terest rates and repayment periods. 


The survey group recommends that: 


1. Consideration be given to the 
Gesirability of providing more en- 
trance scholarships geographically 
well distributed. 


2. The University give though to 
seeking more student loan funds from 
both public and private sources, to be 
loaned for longer periods, with low 
interest rates during the student pe- 
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riod and higher rates after gradua- 
tion. 


XII. Present and Future Financial 
Resources 


Exclusive of the Philippine General 
Hospital, which is separately budgeted 
and reported but, as indicated else- 
where, should be included in the total 
University budget as a special fund, 
the national government provided in 
1956-57, P4,919,808.00, and the Uni- 
versity’s earned income was P5,181,- 
725.56. If ‘the full amount of the 
government contribution of P5,143,- 
030 (reserves of P291,052.00 were 
withheld) had been provided, the con- 
tribution and University income would 
have been almost identical. If con- 
tributions for research and _ special 
activities are deducted, the resulting 
amount of government contribution is 
low in relation to University income 
for the task of a public institution of 
higher education. These facts sub- 
stantiate in part the validity of this 
general observation. The tuition and 
fees of students approximate those 
charged in private institutions and 
constituted nearly 40 per cent of total 
resources. 


A comparison of the changes in en- 
rollment between 1951-52 and 1956-57 
and the changes in budget allotments 
between the same two years shows 
that certain colleges have not shared 
equitably in the distribution of avail- 
able resources. To be sure, enroll- 
ment is only one index of institutional 
need, and such a comparison does as- 
sume a reasonable relationship be- 
tween enrollment and budget in 1951- 
52. Nevertheless, when enrollment 
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decreases 1 per cent and the budget 
is increased 157 per cent, when enroll- 
ment decreases 59 per cent and the 
budget increases 24 per cent, when 
enrollment increases 195 per cent and 
the budget only 98 per cent, and when 
the enrollment increases’ 338 per cent 
and the budget only 91 per cent, there 
is evidence of lax budget practice and 
of an inequitable use of available re- 
sources. 


Because of the limited resources 
available, the budget allocations for 
books, equipment, and building opera- 
tion and maintenance have been no- 
ticeably inadequate. When income is 
received beyond that estimated and 
when unused salary items are returned 
for other purposes, the administration 
faces the very difficult task of choos- 
ing between the above-cited inade- 
quacies and the construction of new 
and needed building facilities. If there 
have been errors of judgment in the 
allocation of unanticipated resources 
for these two general purposes, the 
error has, quite understandably, been 
on the side of preference for new 
buildings, for they are outward, visible 
evidences of progress. The wisdom of 
this preference, however, is somewhat 
questionable, for the maintenance of 
higher levels of existing instruction 
and the preservation of existing build- 
ings could be more important over 
the long term. At best, the choice is 
difficult. 


New and Additional Resources 


New and additional operating re- 
sources are clearly necessary to main- 
tain the level of service essential in 
the public interest. If qualified and 
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productive staff are to be recruited 
and retained, academic salary levels, 
as recommended elsewhere in this re- 
port, should be immediately improved 
to the extent of not less than P1,000,- 
000.00 per year (approximately 30% 
of the present academic payroll) with 
further upward adjustments later. 
Some adjustments in non-academic 
salaries, particularly in the supervi- 
sory area, are also needed. More of 
the tools of instruction and research 
—books and equipment—should be 
made available. Research activities 
need to be strengthened. If expensive 
long-term rehabilitation programs 
and costly emergency repairs are to 
be avoided, there must be more funds 
for current and preventive mainte- 
nance. These problems of salaries and 
facilities cannot be reasonably resolved 
unless present operating resources are 
increased by approximately P2,000,- 
000.00 per year. 


Obviously, an important question is 
that of the sources from which these 
funds can be secured. They should 
not be expected from increased stu- 
dent tuition and fees, which are al- 
ready high for a public institution 
and now approximate those of private 
institutions. Some increase in income, 
but relatively little in the context of 
the total resources needed, should re- 
sult from incentive budgeting such as 
that proposed for agriculture. Event- 
ually, the Basilan land grant may 
provide significantly additional funds, 
but at present it is in the stage where 
receipts need to be ploughed back for 
development. In this connection, the 
remainder of the authorized land 
grant of 10,000 hectares should be 
selected. Only 4,105 hectares have 
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thus far been selected and are present- 
ly under development. The proposed 
plan for the operation of auxiliary en- 
terprises should contribute to the ex- 
pansion of those enterprises, but will 
not materially aid financially in the 
general educational operating  pro- 
gram. It has been suggested that an 
cfficer responsible for fund raising 
might develop new sources of funds 
from private individuals and founda- 
tions, but any such funds, though 
highly desirable, are usually given not 
for general purposes but for such spe- 
cific purposes as scholarships, student 
loans, research, and other supplemen- 
tary activities. There is one other 
potential source which is not of present 
significance. The University has 
enough acreage so that sometime in 
the future, when land in Quezon 
City is at premium, some land along 
the National Highway could be leased 


for commercial purposes at excellent 
ground rentals. 


The inevitable conclusion is that the 
national contribution must be the 
principal source of increased funds. 
The present relatively low proportion 
of total funds from this source, to- 
gether with the public character of 
the responsibilities of the University 
clearly requires that the government 
be the principal source of the neces- 
sary added funds. Private aid and 
“self-help” may assist in the future, 
but the present crisis can only be met 
by the National Government. The 
question arises whether the increased 
resources should come to the Univer- 
sity only in the form of added annual 
appropriations. The survey group be- 
lieves that the continuing allocation of 
some specific source of governmental 
income to University use would im- 
prove financial stability and simplify 
the problem of annual appropriations. 








Proposed Constitution 


of the U. P. Faculty Association 








Article I. Name and Objectives 


Section 1. This organization shall be 
known as the U.P. Faculty Association. 

Section 2. The objectives of the Associa- 
tion are: 

a. To promote policies and programs 
that will advance the interests of the 
University of the Philippines; 

b. To stimulate greater participation of 
faculty members in the consideration 
of matters concerning their welfare; 

ce. To foster the growth and development 
of the University by assisting its Ad- 
ministration in: 

(1) advancing the services of the 
University to the community; 
bringing University services to 
the attention of the Government, 
the alumni, and the public; 

(3) communicating the progress and 
problems of the University to 
all concerned; and 


_ 
to 
~— 


(4) improving the terms and condi- 
tions of membership in the Uni- 


versity community. 
d. To enhance faculty fellowship based 
upon a sense of common ideals, pur- 
pose, responsibilities and problems. 


Article II. Membership 


Section 1. Upon proper application, any 
member of the U.P. academic community 
may be admitted to the Association under 
the appropriate category of membership. 
The categories of membership are: 

a. Regular Members—Faculty mem- 
bers with the rank of Assistant 
Instructor and higher, including 
high school and elementary school 
teachers; 

b. Associate Member—Professorial 

Lecturers and Lecturers; 





ce. Affiliate Members—Retired mem- 
bers of the faculty; 

d. Junior Members—Graduate Assist- 
ants, Research Assistants, and 
other academic personnel without 
faculty rank. 

Section 2. Membership in the Association 
shall expire upon termination of the mem- 
ber’s appointment in the University, except 
in the case of Affiliate Members. 

Section 3. Every member of the Associa- 
tion shall, individually and in cooperation 
with his fellow members, discharge his du- 
ties and responsibilities in connection with 
duly adopted decisions, projects and activi- 
ties of the Association. 

Section 4. An individual membership fee 
of P1.00 shall be paid upon admission to 
the Association. Every member shall also 
pay an annual due of P1.00 as his contri- 
bution to the support of the Association. 

Section 5. Subject to other provisions of 
this Constitution, all members shall have 
the right to attend meetings and conferences 
of the Association, participate in its pro- 
jects, and receive publications and materials 
which may be produced and distributed by 
the Association. 

Section 6. Only Regular Members shall 
have the right to vote and to hold office in 
the Association; provided, however, that 
heads of colleges, institutes, schools or equi- 
valent academic units, and officials of the 
University Administration, may not be elect- 
ed as officers of the Association. 

Section 7. The discipline or expulsion of 
a member shall be governed by rules and 
regulations to be adopted by the Association 
according to Articles III, Section 3 of this 
Constitution. 


Article III. Organization and Administration 
Section 1. In each college, institute or 
other academic unit of the University, the 
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members of the Association shall form a 
Chapter. Every year, in the month of Jan- 
uary, each Chapter shall elect a Representa- 
tive to the Policy and Coordinating Council, 
and such other officers as the individual 
Chapter may deem appropriate for the con- 
duct of its internal affairs. Any Chapter 
that has more than forty members shall 
have the right to elect one other Representa- 
tive for every forty additional members. 

Section 2. The Policy and Coordinating 
Council shall be the governing body of the 
Association. It shall consist of the elected 
Representatives from all the Chapters. In 
addition to participating in the deliberations 
of the Council, the Representative shall as- 
sist the principal officers of the Association 
in carrying out its decisions, rules and re- 
gulations. 


Section 3. The Policy and Coordinating 
Council shall manage the affairs of the As- 
sociation, including: 

a. the adoption of policies, rules and 
regulations; 

b. the appointment of committees for 
special purposes; 

c. contracting for all necessary sup- 
plies and services; and 

d. confirmation of Chapter elections. 

Section 4. The Policy and Coordinating 
Council shall meet in February every year 
to elect the following officers from among 
its members: 

a. President 

b. Vice-President 
ce. Secretary 

d. Treasurer 

e. Auditor 


Section 5. The President shall be the 
Chief Executive of the Association. He 
shall preside at all meetings of the Associa- 
tion, head the Policy and Coordinating 
Council,, coordinate the activities of the As- 
sociation, and perform such other functions 
as may be necessary in attaining the ob- 
jectives of the Association. 


Section 6. The Vice-President shall assist 
the President in the performance of his du- 
ties. He shall act in the absence or  inca- 
pacity of the President and shall succeed 
the latter in case of death or resignation. 

Section 7. No member shall hold office as 
President or as Vice-President for more 
than two consecutive years. 
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Section 8. The Secretary shall keep the 
records of the Association, serve notices and 
disseminate other information, prepare per- 
iodic reports and perform such other duties 
as may be assigned by the President. 

Section 9. The Treasurer shall be in 
charge of the finances of the Association. 
He shall collect the annual dues and other 
contributions from members or friends of 
the Association, pay all authorized expenses 
and submit a financial report to the Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Conference. 

Section 10. The Auditor shall pass upon 
all accounts and disbursements and _ shall 
make a report of the same at the Annual 
Conference. 


Article IV. Meetings 


Section 1. The Association shall have an 
Annual Conference in November which shall 
be attended by all the members from the 
various Chapters. For this purpose a Con- 
ference agenda and program shall be sub- 
mitted by the President to the Policy and 
Coordinating Council for discussion and 
action. The exact time and the place of the 
Annual Conference shall be decided by the 
Council. 


Section 2. The Policy and Coordinating 
Council shall meet at least once every two 
months, or oftener if the need arises, at 
the call of the President of the Asso- 
ciation, or at the instance of a major- 
ity of the Chapter Representatives. In the 
interval between meetings of the Council, the 
action of Chapter Representatives upon urg- 
ent matters may be sought by the President 
individually if for some strong reason no 
meeting of the Council can be immediate- 
ly convened. Decisions thus made shall be 
ratified in the succeeding regular meeting 
of the Council. 


Section 3. In the Annual Conference, and 
in the metings of the Policy and Coordinat- 
ing Council and of the individual] Chapters, 
a majority of the members of each body 
shall constitute a quorum. 


Article V. Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments to this Constitu- 
tion shall take effect upon approval by two- 
thirds of the members present at the Annual 
Conference or at a special meting called for 
the purpose. 
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